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ABSTRACT 

Recommendations and issues concerning population 
growth rate and its linkage to hunger and malnutrition, family 
planning programs and U.S. foreign aid are presented in statements 
from representatives in Congress from the states of Teicas, Michigan, 
Illinois and New York, and also representatives from Norld Population 
Society, the Futures Group, Worldwatch Institute and Population 
Crisis Committee. The ethical issue of family planning programs with 
elements of coercion (such as forced abortions) is raised. It is 
suggested that the critical element in United States foreign aid be 
voluntary family planning activities that do not violate certain 
basic principles of himan rights. The relationship between population 
and key resources such as cropland, water, fertilizer, oil, 
technology and climate is also discussed. l*and*use changes associated 
with population growth, such as deforestation, which in turn affects 
soil erosion, climate and related environmental change, and 
consequently food production are highlighted. Additional issues 
raised include: the need to address poverty and eiqployment, and the 
U.S. role in not only financing but also increasing awareness and 
receptivity to family planning programs in developing countries. 
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POPULATION GROWTH AND HUNGER 



THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1985 



House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Hunger, 

m. Washington, DC. 

ihe coimmttee met, pursuant to caU, at 9:40 a.m., in room 2212. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MICKEY LELAND A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OF TOXAS 

oid^^"* morning. The committee wlU come to 

id aSli°/T'®^**?2? distinguished witnesses to this hear- 
mg fn the Select Committee on Hunger. 

of vI!t"5£°'^SS'* *»^e House of Representatives in March 
iiSSSi^®^' committee has continued its study of issu^ 

fli?^ S mahiutrition both intemationaUyimd in the 

SS^SlnfSif The question of population growth rates in develop- 
SfdSlffiStfon"* ^ *° widespread hunglJ 

foSii^ pleased to have each of you with us today to discuss po- 
iSd^^nS^f^U^''*^ °^ ^ W° P0I>^ati°n growth rates on S S 
^S^iS^ ^ ^^^^ P^Pl«« °f developing countries. The 
SZSS!^-'^ additioMlljr be interested in youTperepectives on 

supporting m the Foreign Assistance Program. Providing 
wluntpr famdy fanning assistance to people m less d^Jeloped 
countoes is a wltical element of that foreiffTSd piigr^. ^ 
«n« «Sl"^ of.RePjewntatives will soon consider a foreign assist- 
Smmln^i'*!^*'-'' HEC?^ ^ 1986. The Forei^^Si^ 
Mgnaled the importance with which it >^ews popt 
U«?nr ^ «PP«>^ additional funding for the ^pffin 
andfamilvplanmng programs conducted by A&. It is not certain 
however, Chat these Wgher levels for population pro^amfl\Su!S: 
vwe, or at least survive without a fi^t^ when tteTHouro debate 
^ C?*?^ B"' what we want to do tXTis tomS 

n^?Jf?!^ eristemce of starvation, hunger aiS mal- 

nutiition on the face of the Earth. 

ou^^rf^iffol?!?'^ ^ knowing more about tiie conse- 
quences of high fertihty rates on already vulnerable regions and 

a) 
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countries of the worid. And as important, let me say that we are 
interested in the consequences on the health and overall security of 
individual families. How do high birth rates affect mothers already 
on the edge of the malnutrition-disease cycle? How does dose birth 
spacing affect the infants and young children of families living m 
ifsdute poverty and thus with mar^nal food security? 

These are certainly issues of paramount importance to the select 
committee. We are also interested in hearing how hunger might in 
fact be a cause of overpopulation, just as the reverse is true. 

The attention of the select committee, the Congress, and the 
American public has berai focused for the last 9 months or so on 
the famine sweeping sub-Saharan Africa. This committee has been 
active in ensuring adequate and proper response to this unparal- 
leled human catastrophe. Our interests, however, clearly extend 
beyond the immediate relief requirements to longer-term recovery 
and development issues for Africa. Particular observations of popu- 
lation and nunger linkages in sub-Saharan Africa by our witnesses 
would certainly be welcome. 

That conduoes my opening remarks. 

Let me again thank our witnesses today, particularly my col- 
leagues who have come here to participate in this most important 
hearing. We are honored to have with us three Members of the 
House who have become well-recognized experts in the population 
field, three experts, let me sav, who bring to our discussion genume 
understanding of llie issue uurough research, study, and program 
development ^ j . . x 

Congressman John Porter has been long mterested m mtema- 
tional family planning programs supported by Governments and 
institutions around the world. Representative Porter will speak on 
current trends in pppuUtion and family planning programs 

Representative Bcmder Levin formerqr served as the Assistant 
Adnmiistrator for Science and Technology at AID, a bureau hous- 
ing the Agency's population office. Coxigressman Levin will address 
the role of population projects in our Foreign Assistance Program. 

Congressman James Scheuer of New York brings direct experi- 
ence in the area to our hearing. Representative Scheuer served as 
chftirw'A" of the Select Committee on Population and continues to 
be an acute observer of population issues. 

All of our congressional witnesses have serious time constx^ts 
today. We must accommodate their schedules and move qmcUy. 
Representative Levin, I know, must depart in a few minutes for ms 
son's high school graduation, so let us hear from Sander Levm 

We wish your son many happy returns once he graduates. I just 
know he is going to college to study politics. 

Mr. Levin. Actually, Ntr. Chairman, he is going back to Michigan 
to take a year off and work and try to improve his hockey skills 
and see if he can play level A hockey as well as level A academic 
pursuits. 

Let me mention, if I might, because you'll be seeing me the next 
few hours, they moved his graduation from 10 to 8, not that we will 
be here until 3 o'clock. Should I still go first? 

Chairman Lbland. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OP HON. SANDER M. LEVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Lbvin. Mr. Chairman, it may make more sense in any event, 
though it doran t in terms of seniority, because I was asked to 
touch on the historical perspective, the kind of overall framework 
withm which population programs have evolved, in particular 
American assistance to international population programs. Since 
that IS my assignment and history goes before the current state of 
affairs, I will go first. 

There u a statement, Mr. Chairman, that I have submitted for 
the record. I know under your normal procedures it will be includ- 
ed m the record. So, I will summarize if I might. 

Chairman Leland. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Ixvw. I also welcome the opportunity to join with my col- 
leagues and conferees, my friends Jim Scheuer and John Porter, as 
well as Oie gentlemen and, I hope, women behind me with whom I 
nave had a chance to work on population issues over the years and 
for whom the greatest respect is, held in this field and others. 

I would uke to say, if I might, to you, Mr. Chauman, how impor- 
tant It IS that this Committee on Hunger is considering issues of 
population. One of the impediments to tbe growth of understanding 
on population issues and action on population issues has been the 
tendency to take those issues in isolation from others, to look at 
population separately, or to look at agriculture separately, or to 
look at health separately. There is a need to do some segmenting, 
but as cnfacal as the need is for some separation, inclu(fing fimd- 
ing, IS, I think, the overriding prerequisite to look at relationships. 

bo, l^re IS something important, I believe, symbolically that tfis 
Committee on Hunger is looking at population. I hope that mes- 
sage goos forth through this IcrndL 

During the first htdf of the 20th century, population grew faster 
than dunng any other 50-year period in the history of the world, 
but It still remamed at less than 1 percent per annum. That popu- 
laUon growth was rather, in terms of rate, evenly divided between 
mdustnahzed and nomndustrialized countries. But as we all know, 
but It IS worth repeating to fi^e the problem, in the 20 years be- 
gmnmg wito 1950, the annual rate of population growth doubled in 
the world, jmere was a very different <fisfaribution of that popula- 
tion growtii from previous patterns. Ninety percent of the popula- 
tion growth occurred in developing countries. 

There were quite differing responses to that historic change in 
population giywth. It differed from industrialized to industritdized 
countnes and from nonindustrialized to nonindustrialized coun- 
tries. But there were some common factors to place this in a histor- 
ical perspective. There were some common factors more or less 
ainong mdustnahzed and nonindustrialized countries. Among the 
mdustaiahzed countries there tended to be the following reaction, 
one of concern and also one of a strong willingness to look at the 
impact of tins historically high population growth rate. Within in- 
dustiiahzed countries, after all, during this same period there was 
^r*^ °° ? attitude toward contraception and the availability 
ot It. It was the time when the pill was discovered and in a verv 
few years became widely used. ^ ouu m « veiy 
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There was a revolution in attitudes toward discussion of family 
planning and the use of it. Also during the same period of time 
within Industrialized nations there developed some centers of ex- 
pertise on demography. 

That doesn't mean there weren't instances of resistance to this 
change in attitude or to U.S. participation in addressing population 
issues. I refer in my testimony to discussions within the Umted Na- 
tions in the 1960's» when the United States cast a vote against the 
technical assistance to developing nations regarding popubtion if it 
included the actual supply or contraceptive services* contraceptive 
devices. There are people here who wiU come later who were lead- 
ers in the effort to overcome this resistance. Indeed* it was over- 
come. 

In a period of 7 or 8 years, beginning in the mid-1960 s» there 
were very dramatic chaxiges» as we know» in American policy and 
programs* There was a ro^or growth in funding, and there was an 
earmarking of funds for population programs. There evolved a cen- 
tral population office withm AID and» I think very importantly* 
the placement of field staff within developing coaatnes with ener- 
tise that could work with developing nations and their specialists 
in this field. 

At the same time» there were factors in developing nations which 
worked against their addresung their own population growth rates, 
which is mentioned, were at a historic level. And the testimomr 
covers these or covers some of them. I think the^* are understand- 
able. This was the immediate post-independence period. There was 
a great deal of nationalism, understandably so, a great deal of 
pnde in independence, and I think, perhaps as a result, pride in 
numbers. 

There were immense problems of malnutrition, in some cases, of 
civil strife. There also were some ideological perspectives that I 
refer to in my testimony. Most of the developing countries were 90 

gercent rural. There was a deep pattern of larger families, of work 
y children within rural areas. 

There also at that time was a rather stringent, I think, prohibi- 
tion or custom against public discussion of private activities, even 
if tibey had some nugor effect on the public at large. 

For those reasons and others, there was within most developing 
countries a strong hesitation to tackle the thorny issues of popula- 
titm growtii rates. 

I also mention in my testimony the high infant and child mortal- 
ity rates in those countries. This very much relates to one of the 
questions that you raise. For instance, it wasn't so long ago that a 
woman in the Sahel had to bear six children to term to have a rea- 
sonsJile assurance that one would live to the age of SO. 

WeU, in a word, there were these common factors in industrial- 
ized nations that iiiluenc^ us to be open as well as concerned 
about population issues while tiiere were factors that led in the op- 
posite direction in some devdopins countries. There was a clash, as 
we know, at Bucharest. That clash was often described as one be- 
tween the development versus the pill— that is misstated in my tes- 
timony—versus the pill. But after Bucharest, after 1974, there oc- 
curred really migor changes in population policies and programs. I 
think the opposite happened after Bucharest that some predicted. 
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Some industrialized nations who had criticized the emphasis on 
development went home and began to reevaluate and give interna- 
tional population assistance programs a clearer development fi)cus. 
That was clearly true in the United States. In various developing 
nations which had criticized in various instances the industricOizea 
nations emphasis on contraceptives, more interest developed in 
vamily planning as an intwral part of overall socioeconomic devel- 
opment. In brief, developed nations came to understand better the 
complexity of population programs and developing nations, the ur- 
gency of them. 

In tile years after Bucharest, this consensus developed, as I men- 
tioned, it deepened. I think it was reflected at Mexico City, a con- 
ference that was attended by Mr. Scheuer and Mr. Porter and 
myself. 

I just want to spend the last couple of minutes talking about the 
challenge to this consensus that has evolved in the last couple of 
years in the United States. The consensus has been challenged in 
part bv the argument that the population growth rates really 
aren t basically relevant to socioeconomic development. It is inter- 
esting that as more and more developing nations say tihere is this 
relationship, there are some in the United States who argue that it 
doesn t really exist. 

I don't think their data holds water. I think, in part, it is driven 
by rigid ideology. There is the notion that the only thing that mat- 
ters are economic policies. And now some in the Unitea States are 
speaking the same language as some in developmg nations uttered 
at Bucharest. It is a strange and, I think, a dangerous inversion. 

I mention in the testimony the statements of leaders of develop- 
mg nations. It was interesting, I think, to listen to the President of 
Bangladesh after the recent catastrophe there. I think we ought to 
listen. Popt^at:on growth rates did not cause the catastrophe. We 
know that. But as he stated, it made it worse. And in some respects 
It was very causal. It didn't create the cyclone, but the impact of it, 
the population pressures in Bangladesh have moved people into 
more and more jprecarious cureas. 

I wwh sometimes that people who are armchair experts in the 
Umted States and who say the only thing that matters are econom- 
ic pohcies would spend a few days in the deltas of Bangladesh. 

A second issue that has affected the consensus that I refer to in 
the United States at least is the issue of abortion. It has become an 
obstacle to the continuation of this consensus and to the rebuilding 
between the administration and, I think, the minority in Congress. 
What we have done is to handle this issue piecemeal. The Agenpy 
for International Development has assiduously carried out tiie 
amendment of many jears ago that prevents U.S. assistance to 
abortion-related activities. But the issue still flares up, and I think 
it IS underetandable; but at the same time, we have to make sure 
that it isn t carried beyond bounds and becomes a vehicle to de- 
stroy voluntary family planning programs. 

I think, as we fnce the ethical issues that are tied in to our as- 
sistmice prc«rams, we have to follow at least two principles. First 
we have to be certain that the United States is not in any way an 
operative partner in activities which we believe violate certain 
basic principles of human rights and population programs. In popu- 



lation programs* as much as in any of our involvements overseas, 
commercial, political, military, cultural, we must be as committed 
to our own principles of human rights as we are at home. 

We just have been debating South Africa, I think, correctly. I 
think we acted correctly. There is no wall that sep€U*ates human 
rights issues in one area from another. 

Second, we must work to strengthen, not weaken, U.S. support 
for voluntary family planning activities. Our commitment to devel- 
oping countries is a real and immediate responsibility in our own 
intei^est as well as in theirs. That commitment must be fulfilled 
within a framework of human rights. It should not become another 
battleground for the debate witmn the United States on the issue 
of abortion. 

What role should Congress play then, I conclude? Holding the 
purse strings is not enough. It is vital that the Congress exercise 
oversight over the evolution of population policy overall. Congres- 
sional oversight is significantly advanced by this Select Committee 
on Hunger addressing todav issues of population growth rates and 
emphasizing the relationships between population and hunger 
issues. 

As I said at the beginning, one of the gravest threats to develop- 
ment needs and to the battle against hunger in developing nations 
is the lure of the simple or single answer, the either/or proposition. 
These needs are urgent and critical. We must acknowledge the re- 
quirement for concurrent action on a variety of fronts. 

Thank you ve^ much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Hall, Mr. Kost- 
mayer, and Mr. Dorgan, for this opportunity to appear before you 
tod^. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Levin appears at the conclusion 
of the hearmg, see p. 42.] 
Chairman Lbland. Thank you, Sandy. 
Representative Scheuer. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Scheuer. I want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for having 
this veiy much needed hearing on the causal link between popula- 
tion and famine. It couldn't have come at a more opportune time 
because the dail^ newspapers and the daily 11 o'clock news that we 
see on our televisions dramatically exemplifies the very causal link 
that we will studiously be studying this morning. 

As I look behind me to the witnesses you are going to hear from, 
I also want to congratulate you on your very astute and thoughtful 
selection of witnesses. These are the kings, the philosopher kings of 
the global population movement whom you have selected. The 
three of us have worked with them for years and years. We respect 
them and honor them. At least in my case, they have taught me 
much of what I know and none of the things that I know and 
shouldn't know. 

I do want to say one word. When I started out in population 
work in the House, which was in 1965, when I started the effort to 
knock out the Comstock laws from off our statute books, and then 
continued in 1967 to 1970 to pass the 1970 Population Research and 
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Family Planning Act, there were always two brilliant, thoughtftil, 
enlightened leaders of the Republican Party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that I could invariably count on for ttie kind of thought- 
ful leadership and meaningful mvolvement that would make the 
difference. And without them, we would have been worlds behind 
where we are now. One of them has stuck the course and is con- 
tinuing to do good work till this very day. The other may Iiave 
strayed a little bit, but he'll come back eventually, won't he, John? 

I do want to pay tribute to those two C!ongressmen, Congressman 
George Bush and Congreraman Bob Taft. Bob is here today. That is 
a 20-yearoverdue expression of my regard and respect for Bob Taft 
and, all kidding aside, to George Bush, too, for the terrific conti^u- 
tion they made in those early days, when it was so difficult to get 
enlightened involvement from any Member of Congress, let alone 
members of the Republican Party* 

I am delighted to be here tods^^. I commend you, Mr. Chairman, 
again for your foresight and your wisdom in calling this hearing. I, 
particularly, want to congratulate you on the exceUent background 
and briefing papers that you prepared. I only would criticize one 
word in the whole bunch of them. In the background information. 
Population Growth Rates and Hunger paper dated June 6, in the 
fourth line, that sentence goes: "Understanding of the potential 
impact of continued high rates of population growth in the mal- 
nourished sq^ents of humanity is essential to our efforts on 
committee." 

Mr. Chairman, if this is ever reprinted, please leave out the word 
potential. It's here. The impact of continued rate of high popula- 
tion growth rates on malnourished humanity is here. It's on our 
television screens. That's what the famine is all about in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa. 

The famine in sub-Saharan Africa is really not about drought. 
Drought just happened to trigger it. What it is about is a growing 
discrepancy between food production and people, a gross and grow- 
ing unbalance between food and people. A generation ago, all of 
sub-Saharan Africa was a food-enorting region. Eveiy single coun- 
^ in sub-Saharan Africa in the mmiediate period foUowing World 
War n were food exporters. Today, without exception, they are food 
importers. And it is not because they are producing less food. It is 
because the growth of population has far outstripped their food 
production, which has been increasing at a modest rate. 

Today, food production in sub-Saharan Africa is estimated to be 
increasing at about 1.1 or 1.2 percent a year. Population in sub-Sa- 
haran Africa is increasing at about 8.5 percent a year, and several 
of those countries, including Kenya and perhaps one or two others, 
are estixnated to be increasing at a 4-percent population growth 
rate, which the dem<»raphers will tell you is the highest theoreti- 
cal population growth rate that the human species is capable of 
achieving. 

So, very simple arithmetic will tell you that each year as we 
have 3.5 percent more people to feed and 1.1 or 1.2 percent more 
food to feed them, there is a growing cumulative annual per capita 
deficit in food availability of a little over 2 percent. Now, over the 
last 10 years we have had about a 10-percent per capita decrease in 
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food availability in sub-Saharan Africa. But the next 10 years will 
see a 20-percent additional reduction in food availability. 

The demographers tell us that the world will achieve population 
stability sometime around the year 2020. Well, that may be an in- 
teresting average, and there is tremendous progress going on in 
Asia and in Latin America, but certainly as far as sub-l^diaran 
Africa is concemed^-and attention has been focused on sub-Saha- 
ran Africa--it is highly unlikely that without the most massive ef- 
forts at thoughtful population policies in sub-Saharan Africa, that 
there will be anything close to equilibrium achieved there. So, that 
certainly is the crisis point in our policies in sub-Sc^aran Mrica. 

Now, what do we need to <5o? First of all, we need to increase 
food production. There is no question about that This committee 
has looked at the needs and the wherefores and the possibilities for 
mcreasing agricultural production. We have a Nobel Prize winner, 
sn American Nobel Prize winner living in Mexico who says that 
the greatest source of famine in sub-Saharan Africa is the Public 
Law 480 Program, because that has stimulated sub-Saharan Afri- 
can coimtries to price foods so low that their farmers engage in 
subsistence agricultxure. That has a very detrimental effect on agri- 
cultural production. 

Certainly what sub-Saharan Africa needs in terms of food pro- 
duction is assistance far different than that which the American 
agricultural research institution is capable of giving it. Our agricul- 
tural research institutions in the United Stetes of America are 
mostly, almost entirelv focused on the needs of agribusiness, on a 
farming community that large scale, that is mechanized, that 
has very little, if any, constraints on capital, that has veiy little, if 
f jiy, constraint on energy. And, of course, both irrigation and fertil- 
ization are very enem intensive and capital intensive. 

In sub-Saharan Africa you have a whole different spectrum of 
needs. Those farmers can't use capital-intensive technologies. They 
can t use seeds or plants that require extensive irrigation or fertil- 
ization. What they need are technologies and smaU handtools for 
the smallHBcale farmer who has extremely limited capital, who 
needs blight-resistant and drought-resistant seeds and plants that 
can grow imder very adverse conditions. 

Ch^rman Leland. Let me interrupt you if I can, Jim. We have a 
vote. We have 7 minutes to get there. I would like, if I can, to sus- 
pend the testimony, and have you come back. 

Mr. ScHEUER. Let's do tiiat. 

Chairman Leland. We will be back in a few minutes. 
[Recess.] 

Mr. KosTMAYER [presiding]. Congressman Scheuer, we are wait- 
ing for you to resumeyour testimony. 

Mr. Scheuer. Mr. dhairman, I was hoping you would accede to a 
significant chairmanship in the field of popmation. I am delighted 
to see it has taken as little time as it has. 

Let me just wind it up by saying that the link between popula- 
tion and famme is glaringly self-evident. It explodes off the televi- 
sion screen. It explodes on the front pages of your daily papers. It 
explodes in the mmd of any thinking person. 

We must help the countries of the world, of the developing world 
particularly, control their exploding population growth rates. Won- 
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Into rMpomiblt partnthood and changing the view of young boys 
and young men as to what their wives are all about and how they 
oan lead nappy, rich, productive lives in ways that will not over- 
burden them and will not overburden their countries with the kind 
of eaoessive population growth that they have seen up to the 
preaent 

IMs is an enormous challenge. I am delighted to see members of 
the quality that I see at this hearing. It is extremely encouraf^g. I 
congratulate yo*^ for being here and taking time out of your busy 
schedules. I look fbrward, along with John and Sandy, to working 
with you in the months and years ahead. 

Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Scheuer appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, sse p. 46.] 

Mr. KoeniAYn. Congressman, we thank you for your testimony 
and most especially for your leadership in this area as chairman of 
the Select Committee on Population in the 96th Congress and your 
leadership here in our own country and around the world as well. 

The gentleman from Illinois. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. PORTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
00N0RB8S FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Foam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apprsdate the opportunity this morning to Join my colleagues, 
Jim Scheuer and Sandy Levin, who are certainly experts in this 
fleU, along with the entire room ftiU of experts that you have to 
teetify this mominff. I have a statement that I ask that yo\x include 
in the record* I wiU be as brief as possible in view of the schedules 
of vour other witnsssss. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a commitment through six admin- 
istrations of both parties to voluntary family planning programs. 
Tlie United Stateanas taken a very Btatviy position from the be^* 
ning when it became an issue, that no ILS. dollars would be used 
for abortion in any form. There have been repeated audits showing 
that this poliqr has been strictly followed throughout the history of 
our commitment to this program. 

In 1962, 1 attended the Western Hemisphere Conference of Par* 
liamentarians on Population and Development in Brasilia. I pre- 
eented the remarin and greetings of President Reagan to the as- 
sembled paiiiamentarians who are concerned with the issue of pop- 
^a^on end development I saw no change at that time in our 
poUqr* Yet, I have to say in all candor that, since that time, I have 
become increasingly ooocemed about the direction of U.S. volun- 
taiy fomily iJannlng poliQr. I would like to touch on several of the 
issQsa that our countnr faces in this regard that I think are impor- 
tant for the Attore of this policy. 

One chanye in policy which appeared at Mexico City ended up 
beina one of emimaais thou^ it originally was intended to be one 
of substance. 

lliat was the preeentatkm of our delegation at the U.N. World 
Conference, vrtiere 146 nat&ms were represented. It indicated that 
while wo retained a conunitment to voluntary family planning, we 
really wanted to emphasiae to the world that we can solve popula- 
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tion growth problems if only we wUl attend to economic growth 
and get away from statiflt approaches that have, I think candidly, 
proved to be failures in the past. Our policy also emphasizes free 
enterprise individual incentives. 

I believe in these principles. As economic growth improves* popu- 
lation rates do come down Certainly* the approach of individual in- 
centives is far better than the statist approach. But I think empha- 
sizing this at Mexico City took awav substantiallv from the com- 
mitment we had made over a long* long period of time to support 
voluntary family planning programs. I think we left in the minds 
of the delegates there from countries all over the world that we 
were no longer as strongly committed as we had been for a long, 
lonff time to these programs. 

The United States announced a policy at Mexico City» which has 
been followed since that time, that we would no longer fund non- 
government organizations who used money from other sources in 
sny wav, for abortion. This includes any monev that they had 
raised from other sources. Since that time, the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation has lost the commitment of the 
United States because they use 1 percent of their funds for abor- 
tion counseling or some of the agencies that thev ftind for perform- 
ing abortions. Although 99 percent of their effort is in voluntary 
family planniiu; areas, they have lost the entire commitment of the 
United States for funding. 

This policy is a great danger to the future of voluntary family 
planning programs. It concerns me greatly. I might also say to the 
committee, and it oiu;ht to be considered, that this is a dififerent 
poliqr than the one that we apply domestically at home. We apply 
a different policy overseas. When we say we are going to cut fund- 
ing off to these nongovernmental organizations. We certainly don't 
follow that policy domestically nor, I think, could we. This policy 
has damaged our reputation and our commitment and our credibil- 
ity in this area a great deal. 

This will be a matter that will be on the front burner as Congress 
considers the entire ouestion of fundii^ in ttiis area. I commend 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for nis efforts in raising that 
level of funding in this year'ia authorization bill that we will consid- 
er, presumably in the weeks just ahead. 

Another issue that is even a greater threat that ought to be dis- 
cussed is the whole question of China. The press has reported that 
China apparently has had a program that has elements of coercion 
in it, not only economic coercion, but forced abortions and, in some 
cases, infanticide. I think the fact that that program has been 
funded by the United Nations fond for population activities, 
UNFPA— which we fund— has the potential of destroying— and I 
use the word destroying specifically— the commitment that this 
country has made to voluntary family planning programs unless it 
is addressed very clearly and very specifically. 

If you look at what has been done, the position of the Agenpy for 
International Development [AID] has been to cut off the funds for 
UNFPA to the extent of $10 million, which is the entire amount of 
funds that UNFPA spends for China. An amendment will come 
before this body today or early next week, deal^ig with this ques- 
tion which has within it the potential of cutting off the entire U.S. 
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commitment to the UNFPA programs all over the world because of 
China. I believe that the Congress and this committee should take 
a very strong position that we oppose coercion in any way, shape* 
or form m family planning programs. However, at the same time» 
we have to be very, very careftil that, in opposing coercion, we 
don t destroy the entire longstanding commitment that this coun- 
try has to voluntary family planning programs which are truly vol- 
untary and enffage in no element of coercion in almost every place 
in the world. The U.S. policy has, fix)m the very inception, prohibit- 
ed the use of flinds for any form of abortion. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we hear over and over again that tech- 
nology wUl save us in this field. Technology will save us in refer- 
ence to agricultural production. Technology will save us in refer- 
ence to world population growth that is unchecked, because we are 
on the verge in the areas of contraception of providing new means 
that will prevent nmaway population growtn. And this may be 
true, Mr. Chairman. It may be true. But in the meantime, it seems 
to me, that this Congress and this country have to fashion a policy 
that will help alleviate the problems of famine and hunger through 
>a>luntary family planning programs. There has to be set up— and 
Jmi Scheuer alluded to them— in every small village throughout 
the world— the means for families to space and have the number of 
children they want. This has to be a program that reaches out to 
individual families and to individual people in bidia and Somalia 
and Thailand and throughout the world. Regardless of what tech- 
nology may do, there has to be a means of getting this technology 
to oeople, even if it is forthcoming. 

So, I would urge the committee to lay these issues of voluntary 
fimuly planning, the effect of the question of abortion, and the 
effect of the question of coercion before the Congress and before 
the American people in your report. It should take these issues up 
front and discuss them very specifically and reaffirm the commit- 
ment that this country will continue to fund and to be the world's 
leader in voluntary family planning as the solution to hunger prob- 
lems, the problems of quahty of life, and the future of life on this 
planet. 

I think it is a terribly, terribly important area for your commit- 
tee to consider. I certainly appreciate the opportunity to testify and 
particularly your concern to this important question. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Porter appears at the conclusion 
of the heannff, see p. 64.] 
C h ai rm an Leland. Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. ScHSUSR. I would like to underscore what Congressman 
Porter just said. He absolutely hit the nail on the head. To under- 
spore the importance of his remarks, especially about the IPPF, to- 
morrow the U.N. Secretary General is nolding a series of ceremo- 
mes and events to honor the EPPF for the enormously constructive 
and useful and humanitarian role, the lifesaving role— that it has 
played in over 100 countries around the world. Those ceremonies 
and the scheduling of the remarks that will be made— and I hope 
will be reported in the press— didn't grow like Topsy, didn't happen 
in a vacuum. They must be construed as a veiy pointed message 
that the United Nations is sending on behalf of tne conscience of 
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the civilized world community, a message that they are trying to 
send to the admmistration in Washington, the message that Con- 
gTMsman Porter so eloquently encapsulated just this morning. 

Chairman Lbland. Hiank you. I would like to personally thank 
you all for participating and to ask my colleagues if they would 
have anything to add. 

Let me say at this juncture, too, that I would like to thank our 
colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Kostmayer, for expanding the 
parameters of the committee and developing the issue of popula- 
tion as an mt^fral part of our hearings and process. I now yield to 
Mr. Kostmayer. 

Mr. KosTBiiAYER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know our time is short, but I wanted to ask Mr. Porter this. 
You are known as a strong and outspoken opponent of abortion. I 
Uimk, as you said, this program is really in very serious trouble. 
We could lose the entire U.S. contribution to IPPF, which is $17 
million, or one-tiurd of that organization's budget. We could lose in 
the foreign aid bill whenit comes up, if it ever comes up, the entire 
U.S. contribution to UNPPA, which is one-third of that budget, or 
$46 miUion. . 

Are you convinced, as a prolife Congressman, that these ftinds 
are not being used for abortions? 

Mr. Porter. Let me say, Peter, first, that I would not character- 
ize myself as a prolife Congressman. I believe that abortion should 
never be used as a method of birth control or family planning. Yet, 
1 also believe that abortion is a matter of individual choice and not 
btate choice. 

Mr. KoBTBfAYER. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Porter. So, let me correct you to that extent. 
T oop^jnced that no U.S. dollars have been spent for abortion. 
Ithink that s abeolutely clear. There has been study after study. 
The General Accounting Office has made clear tne record and au- 
dited the use of these funds. And I don't think any U.S. dollars 
have been used for abortion. That has been our poUcy from the 
very beginnmg. We have assiduously followed it. I thinJt it should 
remam our poucy. 

Mr. Kostmayer. Thank you. 

Chairman Leiand. Are there other questions of our colleagues? 
1 thank you all very much for your contributions. Thank you sin- 
cerely. 

^ next witness this morning is well known and respected 
wnong aU of those concerned with development issues. Mr. Lester 
Brown is president of the Worldwatch Institute. He has researched 
and written ^nriyely on food, population, economic, and r«. 
source issues. His Worldwatch reports are widely read. I beUeve 
one on the declme m Africa is in progress currently. 

Mr. Brown will report on the results of research into the nutri- 
tional and ecological consequences of current and projected rates of 
population growth. Mr. Brown. 

STATEMENT OF LESTER R. BROWN, PRESIDENT, WORLDWATCH 

INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, DC 
Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Like those who have preceded me this morning, I would like to 
commend you ao chairman of the Select Committee on Hunger for 
focusing on population growth and its relationship to the problem 
of malnutrition. If those who have been concerned with hunger in 
the past had paid more attention to population, there would not be 
so many starving people in the world today. 

In the interest of time, I would like to submit as testimony ex- 
cerpts from our report, "State of The World 1985," dealing with 
these issues, that was released a couple of months ago. 

Caiairman Leland. Please know that your ftill testimony will be 
entered into the record. We appreciate your summary of the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

What I would like to do is look venr quickly at the relationship 
between population and a number of key resources including crop- 
land, water, fertilizer, oil, technology, and even the relationship be- 
tween population and climate. 

Looking first at cropland trends, we see that the growth in crop- 
land has slowed markedly over the past generation. I am going to 
refer to some of the charts in the testimony. I assume ^that the 
committee members have copies of this. On page 24 of "State of 
The World 1985" we have adapted some data from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, including their projections of world cropland 
growth over the rest of this century. What we see is that growth in 
cropland, wUch was averaging about 1 percent per year for the 
world as a whole during the l960's, has slowed dramatically. The 
Department of Agriculture is projecting that, from 1980 until 2000, 
world cropland area will grow by only 4 percent. And this is during 
a period when population will grow by 40 percent. So, you can get 
a sense of how rapidly the population-land ratio for the world as a 
whole is going to be declining between now and the end of the cen- 
tury. . , 

A third of the people in the world now live m countries where 
the cropland area is actually declining, countries like China and 
Italy, just to cite two examples. The reasons for the shrinkage in 
the cropland area in those countries where it is declining aro, one, 
severe degradation to the point where the land is no longer agricul- 
turally viable. A second reason is urban expansion, and that is a 
problem throughout the world. And a third, that does not get much 
attention, is mUige expansion. 

There has been a fairly detailed study in Bangladesh, for exam- 
ple, of the relationship between the size of villages and the size of 
the population. It is aunost a 1-to-l relationship. In a society where 
the structural materials do aot permit multistory buildings, as pop- 
ulation and housing expand, they take up more and more land, la 
Bangladesh, which is basically a country of rice fields, the expan- 
sion of ville^es is at the expense of cropland. 

One of the countries that is most concerned with the loss of crop- 
land at the national poUc^ level is CSiina. As you know, most of 
China's billion people are m an area about 1,000 miles wide on the 
eastern coast of the country, an area roughly the size of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. Almost all of the industrial growth 
in China has been concentrated in this area. You have to build the 
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factories where the people are, and the people are located near the 
good cropland. 

The Chinese, when I was in Beijing just over a year ago, were 
having a subcabinet meeting on the problem of peasant housing. 
As liberalization of agriculture in Chma has mt>ceeded, the peas- 
ants have begun to earn quite a bit of money. The first thing they 
do IS build a new house when they cet enough money. When you 
get a large fraction of a population of 1 billion building new houses, 
you can chew up a lot of cropland in a short period of time. So, 
Uiev are actually trying to develop incentives to get peasants to 
build twoHBtory houses instead of one-story houses, just to save that 
cropland. 

Another example of the level of concern with cropland in China 
shows up in the burial practices. The Chinese Government is now 
acfavely encouraging cremation, which is a new procedure in 
Chma. Traditionally, there have always been the bmial mounds. 
Given the ancestor worship, this has been an important part of 
Cl^ese culture. And that is changing now. They are actively and 
pubucly promoting cremation as a way of conserving cropland 

The second resource very much influencing thefood prospect is 
water. The world irrigated area between 1960 and 1980 nearly tri- 
pl(^, an enormous growth (See table on p. 28 SOTW 1985). Up untU 
1950, there were only 94 million hectares of irrigated land in the 
world. By 1982, that had nearly tripled, to 261 mfllion hectares, an 
explosive growth. But that growth, too, is slowing and will not be 
expanding nearly as much as we move toward the end of the centu- 
ry. 

As with cropland, we now have a few countries, including our 
own, where the irrigated area is now declining. In the iSiited 
™ 'f? ^® irrigated area, which grew rapidly from the end of 
World War n up through 1978, turned downward after 1978 and 
has declined by about S-peroent nationwide since then. There are 
two pnncipal reasons: One is the depletion of the Orallala aquifer 
m the southern plains, including importantly the State of Texas; 
the second is the loss of irrigation water to urban and industrial 
development, the Sun Belt phenomenon, if you will. Texas and 
Florida have each lost about a fifth of theur irrigated area over the 
last 5 yeurs or so. So, we are facing a very new situation here, 
where urban development is siphoning water away ftx)m agricul- 
ture. 

A tiiird resource that we need to be concerned with is fertilizer. 
World fertihzer use has increased nine-fold since 1960. It is prob- 
^ly the best single indicator we have of the growing energy inten- 
sity of world agriculture. As the population-land ratio declines, we 
compensate, or at least attempt to compensate for that decline by 
substituting fertilizer for cropland. 

average in 1950, we used 5 kilograms of fertilizer per person: 
this IS for the world as a whole. By 1980, that had reached 25 kilo- 
{^ams. We axe clearly in a situation now where ftirther increases 
m world food output depend directly on the growing use of fertiliz- 
er and therefore the growing energy intensity of world food produc- 
tion. *^ 

??• ^^^9^ 1??^ ^ a figure that shows rather 
graphically the relationship between cropland area per person, it 
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shows it declining steadily since 1950» down by more than a third, 
and, at the same time, the way in which fertilizer use has in- 
creased in order to offset the effect of that decline. 

Another issue--and this was touched on by C!ongressman Porter 
in what I thought was an outstanding statements-is technology. 
We look at technology with some hope, and justifiably. But in a^- 
culture there has been a tendency to overestimate the contribution 
of the new biotechnologies that are unfolding so rapidly: Recombi- 
nant DNA, tissud culture, cloning, et cetera. 

There is no question but that these new technologies are going to 
play a role. But I think they should be seen as a new tool in the 
researcher's tool kit and not as a quick solution to the problem of 
world hunger. They will permit researchers to achieve research 
goals faster in some cases and in some cases at less cost. But we 
have to remember that we are still dependent on the process of 
photosynthesis to convert solar energy into biochemical energy, 
mto forms that we can use. And the basic chemistiy of this process 
imposes the ultimate constraint on food production. 

If we look at some of the trends in grain production in the 
United States, for example, turning to page 84, we can see both the 
potential and the limitations. This graph on page 84 shows the U.S. 
grain sorghum yield from 1950 through 1984. Grain sorghum, as 
you know, is our second leading feedgrain now after com. Most of 
it is grown in the Southern Plains. During the 7 years between 
1955 and 1966, our sorghum yields tripled, a dramatic increase. 
Three things were involved: The hybridization of sorghum, expand- 
ing irrigation of sorghum, and the mtensive use of fertilizer. 

Since 1966, sorghum yields have not increased at all. They have 
fluctuated but not increased. As we begin to lose the irri^tion re- 
sources of the Qffallala aquifer in the Southern Plains, it is quite 
possible that at the end of the century U.S. sorghum yields will be 
less than they are today. 

And in coimtry after country, we are beginning to face this S- 
shaped curve inj^eld, that is, a period of rapid increase followed by 
a levelling off. We see it in com yields on page 85 of SOTW 1985, 
for example, where U.S. com yields between 1950 and the early 
1980's nearly tripled and then since have increased very little. We 
can look at rice yields in Japan on the same page and see exactly 
the same Sf-shapra curve. 

One of the questions that ties food and population together is the 
question of food security and what is happening to food securi^. If 
we look at page 87, we can see ttie change over the past generation. 
During the period from 1950 to 1978, world food output increased, 
in per capita terms, about 1 percent per year. That is, food produc- 
tion excc^ed population e[rowth from 1950 to 1978 by nearly 80 
percent. So, this was a period when the rising tide of rood produc- 
tion was raising nutritional levels throughout the world. There 
were very few countries in which nutrition did not improve be- 
tween 1950 and 1978. That was a unique historical period. 

Since then, there has been very little increase in per-capita grain 
production for the world as a whole. It is a combination of both 
supply-side constraints and limited growth in demand. 

One of the reasons that grain production growth has slowed from 
something like 8 percent before 1978 to roughly 2 percent since 
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then has been rising production costs, particularly those inputs 
that involve the use of energy. j mpuw 

On the demand side, per capita income for the world as a whole 

iS^,> 'J^^T* T"*"^. ^' ^1 ^^'^ 19^8. That is, world eel 
nomic growth has been keeping up with population and gaining a 

vi2f'm^i»,''°i''5'^ ^' ^^co'ne tias not IncreaLd 

SoTS?' "^^^ S®"" ^^«>™e is not increasing, per 

capita food consumption does not increase much. 

fJjt^^lSl 'f»e most distiu-bing development on the population 
S^ShT^ ^ ^ '^P growing realization that population 
growth may now be rnducmg climate change in some parts of the 
world, most importantljr AM». Almost all of the land-Ssebd^I 
S^^ST**" population growth such as deforestation, either to 
^^Jf^*^ "^"C'jlture or because of a firewood shortage, or 
SIv7«?r^Ww*^^*f agriculture, all of these cKu^ges 

J™™,Jf?i.!?S^ of mcreasing rainfall runoff and reducing Qie 
Sto cSfi "^^^^ evaporated into the atmosphere to re- 

If I can use a very rudimentary meteorological model. I would 
Bimply pomt out that ttje-.« is a wmplemenSiy iSnshJ bS 
tween trees and clouds. Trees take liquid watertfom under Se S 
S?!?"*^?^ It mto water vapor through transpiration. That water 
ffiL^^tffW «*?°«P^ere and coDecte in the form of clouS. 
aou«b take that water vapor and under the right conditions con- 
Zm«nS™^**V^ *^T- I* rainfall. So,% have tSwm- 

S,TdSl^^^?°'^?J°.?'®Ji3^1°8i^ between trees 
S^nin^ofr-J?®^^" ^ of that system, as is hap- 

pening all acroM Africa now, that cycle is affected. 

rnrSr?L1 ^i,^®*!.^^® sophisticated meteorological models in- 
«TfcJ^ 5*® chMges in land use over the pastleneration such 
^if'^^*"' ^"li^® S^**^ ^ Patte*^- But there £ 

of humf^ffi^T^'" °^ "ifteorologists who think that the scale 
£[ iS^flS^^^'^ ^'^•"^ c^n«8 in Afnca are now laige enough 
&£l,!S?'"?w*'^**®i^P«^^y' to ^ reducing rainfiQl. If t£t 
Jotef p^^ISt*""^^'"* - « - Afnca that has 

I could go mto more detaU on what is happening in Africa, but I 
committee has hearitSTsShldul^^etoe 

^tf S^L*".' ^ W pass in the interest of time. 
ciSl^ '^'^ population, population poUpy spe- 

r,il^ ^f™°^P^u transition, which is a device used by demogra- 
tei^«f 2w 9*T^ of population growth, ^ usefSTin 
looking at what is happening in the world tcSay. As you know 
there are ttiree stages in the demographic transition^ the foS' 
you have the very traditional sodefies, premXrn S^t have ffih 
fcrth ratM and high death rates and v^y Uttie Sp3Stio? io^ 
because birth andBeath are in balance at a high level! 
rpm««n wS^?*"®J^®• ^®**^."'to8 come down, but birth rates 
JSnSl W'li.""^ get rapid population growth. That is where 
you get the 3-percent rate of population growth. That is where « 
good part of the TWrd World, ffist all of^AfSS it ^ay. 

into^l«^L*S;SS f^^il, rates coming dowi to come 

mto balance with death rates, and again you have population sto- 
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bility. Much of Western Europe has reached that point. There is 
verv little population growth in Western Europe because births 
and deaths are in balance but at a very low level. 

Historically* we have always thought of the demographic transi- 
tion as being a progressive uiing. Countries went from stage 1 to 
stage 2 and then eventually to stage 8 as living conditions and 
access to family planning services improved. What is beginning to 
happen new is that some countries in the middle stage are getting 
trapped there over an extended period of time» long enough that 
rapid population growth is beginning; to xmdermine the resource 
base through soil erosion* deforestation^ desertification* et cetera. 
And per capita food consumption is begmnins to decline* as it has 
been in Amca now for a decade and a half. And countries are 
losing the demographic momentum that would have carried them 
into the final staee* as the industrial world has done* for example* 
and as China is ooing. The> are beginning to fall back toward the 
first stage as death rates rise. 

Tlie most recent tabulation* for example* by African governments 
indicate at least 1 million lives lost to starvation just over the past 
year. That number is increasing. 

The real risk is that those countries that are in the middle stage* 
that have the 8-peroent rates of population growth* which is twen- 
tyMd per century* are going to lose momentum and not make it 
into the final stage and b^^ to fall back toward the first. There is 
evidence that that is now happexung in Africa. This is the first 
time that this has happened* historically. 

This is one reason why it is so important that the groups that 
are providing family planning services* such as the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation and the U.N. Fund for Population 
Activities* be able to help these countries now. There has been a 
sea change in Africa in interest in family planning sennces and the 
population issue over the last 18 or 24 months. 

1 was in Zimbabwe last month and learned that the Government 
of Zimbabwe had underestimated the growth in demand for family 
planning services and for contraceptives and* as a result* was 
almost out of contraceptives* The supply of pills was down to a 2- 
week supply* for example. They requested an emergency air ship- 
ment of contraceptives from the U.S. AID mission in Zimbabwe. 
Now* in a continent where we have been hearing about emergency 
food shipments* I think that was a refreshing development. But 
there are some changes* 

I think it is terribly important* as the Coneressmen who ap- 
peared on the panel before me have indicated* that we respond to 
these needs. It is literally becoming a matter of life or death. 

The final point is that I think m many situations ^emmente 
have failed to understand the gravity of the population problem 
and have waited too long in trying to get the brakes on population 
growth. This is exactly what happened in China* where for ideologi- 
cal reasons* for at least a couple of decades they ignored the popu- 
lation problem* believing that more people was a good thing* and 
i^oring the possible negative consequences of unlimited popula- 
tion growth. 

The result was that the Chinese by the late 1970's found that 
they had to choose between an increase in population of several 
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hundred million that would undermine and reduce their livine 
standards, or they would have to launch a very aggressive familv 
plannmg program, which took the form of the one^ild famUy. 

In looking at other parts of the Third World and at Africa in par- 
ticular, I sensethat many countries are waiting too long. The after- 
n^ilJJhsf? ?® model of sharply reducing birth rates, with a 

^ u program, is probably the EtKopian model, where 

agncultural support systems collapse and death rates ris4. As a 
resul having waited too long, I think many governments are 
now going to have to choose between either the China model, slam- 
mmg on the population brakes, or the Ethiopian model of watching 
daafli rates nse. I think that is the real choice. * 

TTiat is why the hearings that you are holding are so terribly un- 
POiJant and why I commend you strongly for doing so. 

[Excerpt from State of the World— 1985 submitted by Mr Brown 
appears at the conclusion of the hearing, see p. 59.1 

Chairman Lbland AU the plaudits for this hearing realh- go to 
our colleague, Peter Kostmayer. I yield to him now for questions he 
may have. I will hold my questions. 

Mr. KcirrMAYBB. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much 

1 appreciate, Mr. Brown, your very exhaustive testimony and 
your important work in this area and especially the linkage be- 
tween the factors you talked about in such an expert way^d the 
Ef?? °^ population. I think, as I am sure you do, that we are 
headed for really senous problems if this country, the leader of the 
tree world, reduces substantially, as we are about to, our funding to 
mtemational onranizations and agencies which participate in vol- 
untary tamily planning around the world. I think it would be a 
major mistake, and I am sure we wiU see the consequences not 

S^Sl?*^®^'^*^'?." •'"^ in all of the other fac^ which are 

linked to population. 

thL a^ yo" for your testunony and for your important work in 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 
anvt;hi?°^™^^" ^ ^ one-tenth as much as you about 

Mr. Brown. How do I respond to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Lnairman Leland. Just smile, 
f T^^u ?f cropland shrinkage. Is there any method to restore 
alluded to? severely degraded by the process that you 

hi?-iSS ? technically possible to restore lands that have 
W^*^®** to the pomt that they lose much of their productivi- 
Sh^^Ii t'L • ^ nort;hem Ethiopia, for example, 

where I was in late Apnl, there are, in the highlands of Ethiopia 
where the land is often very steep, there are areas where the soU is 
gone entirely; there is only rock left. So, you can create soU out or 

L^fKl;^^^^^ -""^i broken down through 

weathenng. You can put pieces of rock in a machine and pulverue 
make sou. But it is a very energy-intensive process. 
It w a lot cheaper to keep what you have rather than to have to try 
and create soil where none is. ' 

A ^ lost through erosion, and you are 

down to bare rock, agriculture is finished. . « j-vu ai« 
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Chairman Leland. It's just dead altogether? 
Mr, Brown. It is. 

Chairman Leland. Therefore, in those areas in Ethiopia* there is 
no sense in looking at opportunities to try to restore agricultural 
productivity? 

Mr. Brown. No» there are some areas where there is enough soil 
left that» if it is conserved with terraces and managed property* ag- 
riculture will recover and will ^adually improve over time. But 
there are some areas where it is gone. You jfind this not only in 
Africa or Etluopia» but in Latin America* where if you travel in the 
Andean coimtnes» and look up the mountainsides, you see 30 per- 
cent slopes that are being decured and plowed by land-hungry peas- 
ants. And you know full well that» if you come back 15 years lat^ r» 
there will be no farming on those mountainsides; it will just be 
bare rock. 

The key is to hold the soil and to conserve it while we have it» 
rather than try to somehow get it back after it's gone. 
Chairman Leland. This is frightening. 

Mr. Brown. It is indeed. Sou erosion could be the world's most 
serious environmental problem and one with profoimd economic 
and social consequences. 

Chairman Leland. It's incredible. 

Are the climatic changes which ^u have spoken of a imique 
threat to heavily populated regions m the Third World, or do they 
also threaten areas of relatively low-population density, such as 
Zaure, Angola, Zambia, and the Ivorjr Coast? 

Mr. Brown. The climate changes in Africa do not affect so much 
those countries in the Congo basm rain forest area, which includes 
Zaire and the Republic of the Congo, for example. They are much 
more a problem in the Sahel zone, the West African coimtries from 
Senegal all the way through Nigeria and the Cameroon, across 
Africa, and all down the eastern side of Africa, and all of southern 
Africa and the northern tier of cotmtries as well, along the Medi- 
terranean. At least 85 percent of the people in Africa five in coim- 
tries that are potentially affected. 

Let me add one final point there. That is that this is such a new 
idea, that the climate in Africa could be changing as a result of the 
massive land use changes, that we haven^t had a chance to do 
enough research to connrm it absolutely, nor have we even begun 
to consider what happens if the climate of Africa changes marked- 
ly and how that wui affect the global climatic system. The global 
climatic system is one system, and you cannot change part of it, 
certainly not an area as large as Africa, without adjustments oc- 
curring throughout the entire system. 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Brown, I would like to spend a whole dav 
with you sometime to learn more about these issues. As my col- 
league has indicated, your responses have been most exhaustive 
and very thorough; we really appreciate your efforts. 

I thank you for your contribution. 

Mr. Brown. My pleasure. Again, keep up the good work. 

Chairman Leland. Thank you. 

To complete our discussion today on the link between population 
growth and himger, we will hear from three gentlemen who have 
distinguished themselves in the area of population and develop- 
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ment issues. Mr. PhU Claxton is president of the World Population 
&)ciety and director of the RAPID II project for the Futures 
Group. He will lead off our panel discussion. Mr. Qaxton will be 
illustrating the consequences of projected population growth and 
projected food production increases on the health and nutrition of 
vulnerable population segments. 

Mr. Qaxton will be folloj^ed by Ambassador Edwin Martin, 
former Under Secretary of State and Ambassador to Argentina. 
Mr. Martm serves on the board of directors of the Population Crisis 
Ctommittee and the Draper Puad. Mr. Martin will address the ob- 
stacles to successful family planning programs at the national and 
family levels. 

We are most fortunate to have former Senator Robert Taft, Jr., 
with us today to share his knowledgeable views on the U.S. Gov- 
ermnent's policies and programs in the population area. Senator 
Tail, a former member of the House of Representatives as well as 
the U.S. Senate, devotes considerable time to the world population 
growth problem and has taken an active interest in health and nu- 
trition issues. 

We are most pleased to have all of you with us. Mr. Claxton. 

STATEMENT OP PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, JR, PRESIDENT, 
WORLD POPULATION SOCIETY, THE FUTURES GROUP 

Mr. Claxton. I want to thank the committee and express my ap- 
preciation and admiration for this hearing being held on an enor- 
njously important subdect that affects people all over the world. I 
als6 thank you for the work that you have done in the past, focus- 
mg so much of the attention of this countiy on the terrible crisis in 
Ethiopia and making possible the help that has gone to so many 
unknown thousands of starving and helpless people. It has been a 
blessing for the people of the United States as well as for the 
people of those countries. 

The excellent testimony which has just been heard has dealt 
with the relationships of pcipulation growth to food, nutrition, and 
healtti, on a broad scale. I would like to reduce this to focus on one 
country, one large, vuhieraUe group in the country, and the indi- 
vidual family m that country, all of which are illustrative of what 
w happenmg m many other countries in the world. I have chosen 
for this purpose Nigeria, the most populous country in Africa and 
m DLdny ways a leader. I want to use for this illustration the analy- 
sis of a program called RAPID, which is an acronym for its full 
name. Resources for Awareness and Population Impact on Develop- 
ment. 

This is a project of the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, you referred to the fact that Congressman 
Levin at an earlier period in his life was the Assistant Administra- 
tor of AID for programs which included the Population Program, 
and this program was developed at the time that he was there. He 
WM very responsible for, among others, developing it. 

It is a form of computer analysis of population factors for individ- 
ual countries and the effects of those factors on the abUity of the 
country to attain economic and social goals. Among those, of 
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course, it deals with the effects of population factors on agriculture 
and food availability. 

Let's turn first to the basic demographic factor in Nigeria or any 
other country, which is the present population and the potential 
population growth. In Nigeria the present rate of growth is about 3 
percent per year, which is typical for African countries. That 
means that the entire population of the country will double in ap- 
proximately 28 years. That means that, just to maintain the 
present standard of living, it will be necessary to double dl of tiie 
schools, all of the social services, the agriciUtural production, et 
cetera, in 23 years. 

What is called the total fertilitv rate, which is the number of 
children the average woman has during her reproductive lifetime, 
is 6.3, which means that roughly about half or the women in the 
country will have more than six children and half will have fewer 
than SIX children, an average of 6.3. Now, if we assume that the 
high level, 6.3 cldldren per woman, is continued into the future, 
the population growth of Africa would look something like this. 

[visual presentation. High line in chart 1.] 

Mr. Claxtdn. At present, there are about 98 million people in 
the cotmtry. With high fertility continued, in 30 years, by 2005, it 
would be 298 million, nearly up three times. In only 15 years more, 
it would be half a billion, 500 million people. 

Now then, if it were possible for the people of Nigeria by con- 
scious effort— and it would be a very large effort— to reduce that 
fertility rate from 6.3 per woman to a three-child family average by 
about the year 2005, 30 years— a tremendous effort but not impossi- 
ble—then the population growth of Nigeria would look something 
like this. 

[Visual presentation. Lower line in chart 1.1 

Mr. Claxtdn. By 2005, there would be about 90 million fewer 
people than with nigh fertility continued. And by 15 years later, 
2030, instead of 500 million, it would be something like 250 million, 
obviously an enormous increase, even with this lower fertility level. 
But it is an awful lot more likely that Nigeria will be able to deal 
in a raasofiable way with a population ffrowing at this rate rather 
than growing to 500 million, if they should survive by the year 
2030. 

What effect will these different rates of growth have upon the 
ability of cotmtry to provide food for its people? Let's turn to an- 
other illustration. We look at thj production of basic foods in the 
country, which for Nigeria are cereals, roots, and tubers, the pro- 
duction of food into the future and the demand for food. As nas 
been said earlier, Mr. Scheuer pointed this out, up through the 
1960's most countries of Africa were self-supporting in food. This 
was true in Nigeria. It even had substantial export crops. But be- 

f inning around the 1970's, the rate of increase in production re- 
uced to about 1 percent per year. And between 1980 and 1985, 
there has been an actual 4-percent drop in total food production, 
not per capita but total food production has dropped 4. percent 

During that same period, they had their fourth 5-year plan, 1981 
to 1986. It was anticipated then that food production would in- 
crease 3.7 percent per year. As I said, it actually decreased. But we 
have made a projection into the future assuming, as they did in 
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So, for Nigtria th«y have mad* an analyii*. They hava concluded 
that it would be jpoaaible under the preaent technology of agricul- 
ture the buih ftolow «yitem, which involvee. ai you luiow, taking 
uuid from the buih, much of the treee and shruba being deetroyed 
bjr burning and deiwed, and which requirea that there be 2 or 8 
aoraa lying fUlow each year for 1 acre under production. This is 
important to realiae. Sometimea people looking at the landscape in 
Nigeria see a field here and many other fields not used. Chie could 
eadly get the impreaaion that there is a lot of unused land. Not so. 
Fw evenr 4 aorsa of land used continuously, 1 can be used at a 
time, and it goes around and around. 

In aotuali^, the eatimate made by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ga ni ia t l on for the population of Nigeria which could be supported 
idiile sustalninc the land which «dsta and is in production would 
be around 60 mUliai. not the 98 million there. Thoy are sustaining 
the 98 million population essentially by overusing the land. It is 
turning into the kind of degradation which Lester Brown men- 
tioned a while ago. 

So, let's see what population could be sustained into the future 
following the bush fiulow methods of technology. With high fertili- 
ty, it wouU look like this. 

rVTisual presentation. See bar A in chart 4.] 

Mr. Clmron. Where the bar goes above the land, it represents 
the population that can be sustained only by Airther degradation of 
the land or the importation of food, as you saw a while ago. 
^ With a lower fertility level, it would be something like this, still 
for boyond the ability of the land to maintain the people under 
that teehnmogy. 

[Visual preaentation. See bar B in chart 4.] 

Mr. Claxtqn . So, the FAO then n ' ^ estimate of what popu- 
lation the land available for eultiv. Ni^ria could support 
under an iuteimediate technology, tt jiology which has been 
used large fanning areas in the Fa^ andin Latin America. 
So, with that improvement in ttehnolo^ the increase in produc- 
tive capacity of the land would look soc:. uthing like what you will 
see on the aereen. IBtepped line in chart 5.1 Birt with the same pop- 
ulatimi growtha of high finrtility, low fertil%, which we saw before, 
the demand for ibod, the numbers of people requiring food would 
grow aafou see now, with high ftnrtility 

[Visual preeentation. See bars A.] 

Mr. Claxton [continuing]. And with lower fertility. 

rVisnal preeentation. SeeWa B.] 

Mr. Clmoon. So, even with this assumed enormous increase in 
the productivity of the land from its preeent method of technology 
to a much hii^ level of techndogy, there would still be an excess 
of population above the food productivity of the land in Nigeria. 
With a lower rate of population growth, it would be possible to feed 
the people, if that intermediate level of technology could be 
achieved. 

I^s tuni now to a veiy vulnerable part of the population of any 
country: mothos, infonts. and children under the age of 5. In Nige- 
ria now, out of the 98 million people, there are about 40 million in 
this group of mothers and ehudren under the age of 5. What we 
want to do is to lode into the ftiture and see how many of this vul- 
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nerable group there will be with high fertility continued and with 
the lower fertility rate which we have assumed as a possible alter- 
native. 
[Visual presentation.] 

Mr. Claxton. Each one of these little figures represents 7.5 mil- 
lion mothers and 7.5 million children. So» we will take a look at the 
situation as it is now. 

[Visual presentation.] 

Mr. Claxton. There were approximately 40 million mothers and 
children, mothers and children taken tc«etheri in 1985. Now, let's 
go into the fixture to 2015 and look at the numbers that would be 
generated if high fertility continues. 

[Visual presentation, fiars labeled A in chart 6.] 

Mr. Claxton. About 117 million. 

And with lower fertility 

Kisual presentation. Etars labeled B.] 
r. Claxton [continuing! About 15 million fewer mothers and 
about 80 million fewer chilaren, a difference of 40 or 45 million in 
that short period of 80 years. 

Now, that enormous increase in numbers will be difficult enough 
to carry but will be more within the range of possibility in terms of 
nutrition and health services than the much larger number, 40 mil- 
lion more, if the high fertility levels cdiould be continued. 

One other way of looking at this matter is even more minimally 
toward the individual family. Any family in any country, but par- 
ticularly in developing countries among poor people, can allocate 
only a certain amount of its total income to food, it, obviously, has 
to have other uses for its income, requirements which must be met. 
The typical family, at least in the 80 or 40 or 50 percent of the 
more impoverished group in a developing country cannot allocate 
more than, say, 60 or 60 percent of its small income to buying food. 
And one can measure the number of calories in a particular coun- 
try which can be bought 1^ 50 to 60 percent of the income of the 
people in that, let's say, 40 or 60 percent of the poorer levels of the 
area. 

What we could look at now is the number of calories required to 
provide a standard minimum level of nutrition for a family with 
six children and, altemativelv, a fkmily with thi^ children in the 
fixture. The family with six children would require calories as indi- 
cated in the bars here and with numbers on the paper you have in 
your hands. [Solid bars in chart 7.] Into the fixture, with the chil- 
dren bom every Z years, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and carried 4 more years 
into the fixture. Now, with a lower fertility level and a threendiild 
family bom 2 years apart, the requirements for calories would be 
as you see in the green bars. [Open bars in chart 7.] 

NOW, I mentioned earlier that 45 or 50 percent of the families of 
the people in the poorer levels of any of these countries— and this 
is true of Nigeria— could buy no more than the food which would 
provide a standard minimum for about the level of four children, a 
line goinjS somewhere along here, Hpointing to requirements of 
family with four children] varying sGghtly. And the food require- 
ments and calories above that line dmply wouldn't be available. 
And this is the malnutrition or the undemutrition, as it is often 
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described* which is simply starvation* among individual families in 
the countries. 

The RAPID analyses cover a ffreat deal more in terms of the ef- 
fects of population on food, on education, on health services, and so 
on. They are all available to you for about 45 countries for which 
they have been made. They are in the public domain if you would 
care to go into them in any ftirther way. 

Let me just make two remarks in closing. First, I use Nigeria be- 
cause it is such a prominent country in Africa. It is by no means 
the poorest country in Africa. It is far from the country with the 
worst food situation. Dr. Brown has described quite accurately the 
situation in countries in the Sahel. If the situation in Nigeria is 
dire, it is desperate in those countries b^ comparison. 

Second, I have talked about the relationship of population factors 
to the availability of food and nutrition and nealtn services. I want 
to make clear that that emphasis is only because that is what is 
being focused on at the moment here. I do not sugg^ at all that a 
reduction m jpopulation growth rates by itself wiUsolve these prob- 
lems. But I do say that, even if the other problems involved of tiie 
kind that Dr. Brown referred to are solved, it will not solve the 
food problem unless the population growth rate is radically re- 
duced in these countries. 

Thank you. 

RupoNsn TO QuEffnoNS roR Philander P. Claxton, Jr. 

QunnoNS suBicimD bt hon. lacxsy lkland 

Queation. Given the data you have shared with us, it would seem aU to certain 
that the horror of the famine currently gripping Africa will be with us on a reccur* 
ring basis. Is famine going to be a permanent condition in certain African coun- 
tries? 

Answer. Famine will certainly be a scourge of many African countries for many 
yeara. The real questions are: Can it be kept fhmi getting worse? How can it be re- 
duced? Several years of drouj^t have precipitated tb» current crisis. However, there 
are longer term underlying mctoTB. 

The raidd populatiim growth of these nations in the recent two or three decades 
has ureMy overpopulated them in terms of their bush-follow agriculture. Produc- 
tion has been discouraged by economic policies fieivoring urban awellers at the ex- 
vepae of rural people, m several countries, conspicuously Ethiopia, civil warfare has 
dnven farmers away from their land. 

Theoretically some of these negative cmditions could be changed rather quickly. 
Economic polides could be reversed. Civil war could be ended. In lO to 20 yean agri- 
culture practioe in significant areas could be broui^t to levdb intennediate tech- 
nology. Ui^9itunately> however, if prssent fbrtility levels continue— an average of 6 

7ot8 duldren born to each woman— ^ these improvements will not be enough. 
However, if at the same time, vigorous and effective population progrieuns couldoe 
started, reducing fMOity levels 50 to 60 percent, food prtdduction and population 
growth mii^t be brought substantially into balance. 

QueBtion. What are some of the receat global economic trends that are affecting 
the number of malnourished people in the world? How are these trends likely to 
affect population growth rates? ' 

Answer. Bfalnourishment is essentially a ftmction of poverty— although ignorance 
or rejection of good nutrition practices has a rde. Two mBjot global econoimc trends 
have had a miQor efifoct on perpetuating and even increasing povert y in developing 
countries. One Is the extortionate incraase in the price of ou perpetrated 1^ the 
OPEC states. The demands on limited foreiipx exchange and the effects on develop- 
ment in many countries has been serious to catastrophic The general |ddbal eco- 
nomic recession of recent vears has depressed prices for export goods of devebping 
countries. The concentration of large multinational agribusiness organizations, on 
the jyroduction of export crops, sudi as spy beans, has taken substanoiEd amounts of 
land out of production for oomestic food uses and has deprived many farmers of a 
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livelihood. The global arms race, by diverting immenBe funds, has limited the 
amounts available for aid to developing countries that might be used for moderniza* 
tion of family farming. All these trends have decreased the ability and willingness 
of governments to start or extend national population programs. They make it even 
more essential to show and convince national leaders of the highly advantageous 
cost/benefits of such programs compared to other sectors of economic development. 

Question, How quickly can population growth rates be reduced assuming the polit* 
ical will to do so c«ists? 

Answer. The progress of reducing population growth rates is difficult and slow to 
start Nevertheless, experience in several countries in the Far East, North Africa, 
and Latin America have shown that it can succeed. The degree of success depends 
on two migor factors: the socio-economic level of the country and the strength of the 
population/fahxily planning program. A number of countries with high or upper 
middle economic settings ana with strong or moderate program efforts have made 
considerable px ogress in the 20 years since the mid-1960's. Indonesia in the lower 
middle economic level has achieved a very substantial reduction in fertility levels 
through having a strong population/family planning program. The problem, howev* 
er, is that the countries which are already suffering most from food shortage and 
will continue to do so are the countries of sub-Sanaran Africa which are at the 
bottom both in socio-economic setting and through having weak or no population 
programs. If, however, these countries could summon the political wiU to carry out 
the kind of population program th^ must have to survive, th^ would be able to 
reduce their average fertibty rates from 7 or 6 to 4 or 3 in about 20 years— and 
another point or half-point in another 10 years. If th^y do not do this, theh: situa- 
tion will almost certainly worsen. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Claxton appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing* see p. 90.] 
Chairman Leland. Thank you very much. 
Ambassador Martin. 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR ED WIN M . MARTIN. POPULATION 
CRISIS COMMITTEE 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr* Chairman* 

I want to join others in congratulating this committee for both 
its general work and for its focus on the population aspects of the 
hunger problem. They are very important 

As you indicated, I will address me question of some of the obsta- 
cles to reducing the population growth -rate more rapidly. We have 
a situation in which for some time now» and it was confirmed at 
the Mexico meeting, nearly all the developinjg countries agree that 
they have a population problem and are, with varying d^rees of 
energy, trjdng to bring the jnrowth rate under control. However, 
many are finding it a very difficult matter. 

Basically, the main actors in this operation are the governments 
on the one hand and the families on the other. Both of them are, 
however, influenced by outside considerations. I think the one 
probably most talked about is the religious attitude toward this 
issue. We here^ of course, hear most about the position of the Vati- 
can. I would point out that I think thiB can easily be exaggerated 
and may perhaps hide some other more fimdamental factors. The 
four Catholic countries of Europe, Italy, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, all have growth rates of 1 percent or less. In Italy and France, 
abortion is legal. 

In Latin America we find very substantial progress in reducing 
popidation growth, even in some of the most Catholic countries. Ar- 
gentina is one of tiiose, and it has been under 2 percent for a good 
many years. Colombia has made great progress in reducing it, al- 
though it is a very religious country tramtionally. 
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So, I do think that, particularly when you get to the village 
priest who knows the score, this is not a me^jor issue to the degree 
that we sometimes consider it. 

On the other hand, in tiie very large populations which are of 
the Islam relicdon, we do have greater difficulties, in my judepnent, 
in dealing with the population issue, not so much because of the 
position of the religion as such as because of the place in which it 

}>uts women in the family decisionmaking process. This is, in my 
udgment, the critical factor. 

On the other hand, I would point out that there B;re Moslem 
countries that have succeeded rather well in their population pro- 
grams; for example, Indonesia in recent years and Tunisia under a 
modernising program led by Bourgiba. So, this is not an insoluble 
difficulty, as people sometimes suggest it is. 

There have been some cases where people think more is better, 
more is more power. I think that is c^dng out, although we have 
recently had a regression in Mali^sia. Havinff had a fairly good 
population program, the government has suddenly decided that 
they must have 70 million people sometime toward the end of the 
next centunr. It is the only case I know of in which we have had 
this kind of a turnaround. I think it has been induced in part by 
the fourth factor that I want to mention; namely, the ethnic consid- 
erations, or cultural difiTerences. 

I think the tribal competition in Kenya is one of the factors 
there. They want to each nave more people. We have had this prob- 
lem between the Muslims and ,the other religions in Nigeria as 
well. In Malaysia it is a Chinese-Malimdan conipetition that is a 
critical element in the attitude toward tamily size, in my judgment. 

I think that we also from time to time wiu find emphasis on the 
need for children for social security. This is a real problem. What 
we need here is to educate people and to proceed witn development 
so that two children who are well educated and hesdthy will be 
seen as better social security than six who are malnourished, un- 
educated, and not able to help in the old age of the parents. It is a 
process which is proceeding but it takes a while for people to real- 
ize that it is happening. This is one of the justifications for certain 
kinds of demographic research, to show what is happening to death 
rates, infant mortality in particular, and to the opportunities that 
children may have in the future. > 

The last one is a very minor one, but exists particularly in Latin 
America. There we have a situation in which m a nimiber of coun- 
tries the Catholic hierarchy and the Conununists have joined to- 
gether to fight family planning programs. The Communists say, 
'Just let us take over, we will increase income, divide it equally, 
and people will all have small families.-' And they point to the 
Soviet Union, the eastern European countries, and Cuba particular- 
ly, they nearly all have poi>ulation growth rates ci under 1 percent 
In the Soviet Union, this is primcuily true of the White Kussian 
area, as the eastern or more Moslem part of the countiy has a rela- 
tively high growth rate, which is creating some stresses and strains 
in that society. But I don't think that this is a m^jor global issue. 

As far as governments are concerned, I would stress two points. 
One, with most of the population living in rural areas, often tO per- 
cent or more in developii^ countries, a particularly high figure in 
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Africa, many government bureaucracies are inexperienced and in- 
efiicient» and thus unaUe to reach out into rursd communities with 
any kind of services* whether it's agricultural technology or family 

Elanning. By and large» the educated people in the country want to 
ve in the capital and not work in villages. Tliey are often unable 
to talk to villagers, let alone listen to them, which would be useful 
to becoming more efiTective. So government inefRciency is a migor 
obstacle. We have seen a certain amount of bureaucratic inefRcien- 
cy in this country from time to time. The Congress has shown it up 
now and then. Tiie developing coxmtries have a much greater prob- 
lem than we have even now. 

I think, too, that another contribution to government inefiTective- 
ness is the tendency, quite logically, to put family planning in the 
ministry of health. Ministries of health are usually staffed by doc- 
tors. The profession of medicine does not require the characteristics 
of an efficient bureaucrat. There is very little overlap. This creates 
some serious problems. Furthermore, the doctor wants to be chal- 
lenged for his skills. Curative medicine challenges skills. Preven- 
tive medicine, like family planning, tends to be routine. Therefore, 
he gives it a low priority. 

Furthermore, there is often an imwiUingness to trust paramed- 
ics, traditional doctors, midwives, with the routine family planning 
procedures which they can perform well. And they do work in vil- 
lages, which M.D.'s do not. 

I think then one of the big needs is to get out and reach the 
coimtryside, using whatever health facilities are set up there to 
provide not just curative care bvit also the preventive measures 
which include family planning. 

Second, governments are very scarce of resources, particularly 
the local currency resQurces, which are the migor need in deliver- 
ing family planning messages and services to a wide^ spread popu- 
lation. It has a benefit that is in the Aiture and thus it is hard to 
persuade people that it may be more important to reduce the birth 
rates of a coimtrjr than, to build new roads or to put in a power- 
plant or build an industry. It is a question of priorities, both politi- 
cally, particularly politically but also otherwise. Therefore, they 
need help from outside financially to support the family planning 
programs that most of them are willing to undertake but don't find 
the means to do so. 

At the family level, I would just have two basic points to make. 
One is tliat in most societies^-and cultural differences will not 
make this true everywhere; none of the points I have made are 
true everywhere in the same d^pree — the men control family deci- 
sionmaking. And men, by and lai^e, are not easy to persuade of 
the advantages of small families. A lax*ge number of children 
proves their virility. They also wish to have their name carried on, 
as the man's name is what is carried on. They sometimes are not 
very careful about the health of the female members of the family, 
paying little attention to the fact that too many children, too fre- 
quently, too early, too late, is very important to women's health. 
You have seen that if you have studied nutrition. It is the female 
members of the family that are malnourished much more often 
than the male ones. 
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Furthermore, we know that in some countries the men think if 
their wives are protected, thev can deceive them. There was a 
recent study vei^ well done in Mexico dT women who were practic- 
ing modem family planxiing. One-third of them thought their hus- 
bands didn't know it. This suggests that the status of women in the 
family, the low status, is a very important obstacle to being as suc- 
cessful as we all think it is important that we do be. 

I think that the other particular problem at the family level is 
that family planning is planning. If you are below the poverty line, 
you may be much more concerned about how you are going to eat 
tomorrow or, at best, whether ^u are going to have a harvest this 
year. But to look to what is going to happen to your children when 
they grow up is a long-term planning matter. In societies with a 
Chinese background there is a planning tradition across tlie board. 
That is why economic growth is so succjBSsful in South Korea and 
in Hong Kon^ and Singapore and it is why they are so successful in 
family planning, too. But you have to have some prospect of having 
a future and a confidence in it to be able to be wilung to plan a 
family with its long-term ftiture as a consideration of importance to 
you. 

So, addressing the poverty issue, the basic human needs issue, 
employment in particular, is a very important possible way to ad- 
dress this part of the family planning obstacle that is holding us 
back from achieving what we need to achieve. 

I would just like to make one comment, if I may, on the earlier 
point about food availability, particularly the technology point tiiat 
was presented by Congressman Porter. 1 think it is veiy important 
to imderline that poverty is the biggest cause of xnalnutrition. 
There is enough food produced. It is a question of getting it into the 
right stomach. And poverty is the mcgor factor. New technologv, 
wmch uses irrigation, uses fertilizer, uses pesticide, is only valuable 
if it cuts costs. In other words, cost efficiency in the whole food 
system is a principal criteria. Partly, it is the increase in the 
number of families who want to consume food, the number of 
people, that raises costs and thus adds to the difficulty in achieving 
the results we would like to achieve in curing malnutrition and 
dealing with the current hunger problem. More children make it 
more complex because they make it more costly to feed the family. 

Thatik you very much. 

Responses to QxrasnoNS for Ambassador Edwin Martin 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTEp BY HON. BOCKEY LBLAND 

Question. It is my understanding that in many parts of Sub^haran Africa women 
want larger families than they actually are able to have. If this is true, what incen- 
tives are there for families to participate in family planning programs? Should we 
invest funds in voluntary family planning programs that are not in demand? 

Answer. It is of course true that in some parts of Africa and the Middle East 
many women want large numbers of children, often 8 or more. The number is, how- 
ever, declining rather rapidly. This is due to several influences of varying degrees of 
importance in different settmgs. The task of family planning programs and often 
other aid programs, is to meet current needs and to encourage a more rapid change. 
Among the factors at play are: 

(a) uicreased concern about female health and awaroiess of the threat to it pro- 
duced by having children too earl^, too late^ or too close together. 

(b) Reductions in infant and child mortahty that are being produced by better nu- 
trition and better health care, as in the UNICEF GOBI program, which is slowly 
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making parents aware of the poeaibility of a higher percentage of children not only 
growing up but being healthy and better contributors to family income and hence 
making it rational to reduce the number planned for. 

(c) Increased education of women and expanded work roles for them enables them 
to feel more secure in their position in the family and community without having to 
earn status by having lots or children. 

(d) While having other harmAU consequences, increasing urbanization with its 
crowding on the one hand and its example of better-off families with fewer children 
is persuading poorer inunigrants to reduce their size target 

What is essential is that family planning programs give adequate publicity to 
these changing values and provide a choice or contracei^ve means in ways which 
are convenient to and appropriate for all families. 

Quettion. How can the success of population programs and policies be measured? 

Answer. There are many indirect measures of success in family planning pro- 
grams, of varying relevance in di fferen t societies. The most direct and simple, how- 
ever, is the 'Total Fertility Rate (TFR)," the number of children each woman has 
during her childbearing period. A second is the "Crude Birth Rate" which is the 
number of births per thousand population. The third is the "National Increase" 
which is the birth rate minus the death rate which is usually expressed not in num- 
bers per thousand but as a peroentase of the total population, llie second is influ- 
enced by the percentage of women of childbearing age in the total population. The 
third reflects both that and the death rate. Thus it can be low due to either a low 
birth rate or a high death rate. 

Thus from a professional standpoint the TFR is the best measure of how pnM^rams 
on population and of femily planning are affecting the practices of parents wuh re- 
spect to the number of children they nave. 

Of course the impact of this on the future of a society is greatly influenced by the 
level of the death rate and therefore the rate of natiural wcrease is of key impor- 
tance for economic and social planninff. 

QuesfioR. Could you comment on tne changes in food security for the malnour- 
ished smnents of the world's population since the World Food Conference of 1974. 
Certainly we have had mi^or increases in food production in many areas of the 
world. Die Green Kevolution has had tremendous impact on production. What has 
aU of this meant in tenns of overaU food security? . 

Answer. With respect to your final question, accurate measurements are not pos- 
sible. The best estimates, largely from FAO, would indicate that the number of 
people suffering from dinical malnutrition is at about the same level as it was in 
1974, namely between 400 and. 500 million. What tl^e Green Revolution has done is 
to keep it at that level while population in the developing countries was increasing 
from about 3 billion to about 8.6^^bilUon. There has been a considerable shift, howev- 
er, with the position of Asia substantially improved, led by the PRC and India, one- 
half of the population of the developing world, while that of Afirica clearly worsened 
even before the drought of the last couple of years. 

The problem basiiidly is poverty, either of families who cannot produce enough 
and do not have the means to aoqtdre what they cannot produce or of nations who 
cannot or do not make available the forei^ exchanjse needed to import the food 
stufb needed to supplement their domestic production. When they do not do so 
prices go up and enoujG^ food cannot be afforded even if it is available. 
^ Espedalfy in Africa scarcity and hi^ prices are abetted by primitive transporta- 
tion systems in many countries. This is also a difficulty in some parts of Ana, either 
isolating areas or adding greatly to costs. 

In these comments I aodress the situation under normal weather conditions, not 
the special problems caused by droughts or other weather disturbances. 

Unfortunately the recommendation given a very high priority by the World Food 
Conference in 1974 that a world reserve stock of grains be built which could be sold 
when scarcities raised or threatened to raise world prices above reasonable leveds 
, has not been adequately implemented. The supplies to set it up are available as a 
result of the "GriMn Revolution" and other productivity improvements but govern- 
ments have not beisn able to agree on its financing or on Uie price guidelines for its 
management The ability of such an operation to limit price rises in times of global 
scarcity would be a nugor contribution to preventing periodic and otherwise {umost 
uncontrollable increases in malnutrition. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Martin appears at the 
conclusion of the hearing, see p. 99.1 

Chairman Leland. Thank you. Your testimony is very much ap- 
preciated. 

Senator Taft. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT TAFT, JR, FORMER U.S. SENATOR; 
POPULATION CRISIS COMMITTEE 

Mr. Taft. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I want to commend the committee and the witnesses for the 
detailed technical study of the needs and the problems that we face 
in this area. 

It has been mentioned that the other witnesses and myself are 
members of the Population Crisis Committee* which I have served 
on since I left Congress in 1977. I would like to say a couple of 
words in regard to that organization. First of all» there is no Gov- 
ernment money of any kind involved in support of the organiza- 
tion. Second, it does not advocate the use of abortion as a method 
of family planning. In fact, quite to the contrary, it views popula- 
tion planning as the greatest deterrent in tr3ring to cut down the 
some 40 milBon mosuy illegal abortions that it is estimated take 
place every year. Also, it is, of course, strictly nonpartisan and 
doesn't get into the politics from a partiscm point of view in any 

WW. 

We do have a |px)wing concern over the future of U.S.-assisted 
international family planning programs, a concern about what you 
as the Congress may be able to do about it. Unless the Congress 
intervenes, it would appear that the infrastructure which has been 
painstakingly built over a number of years may well be disman- 
tled. 

I want to commend particularly Congressman Porter for his com- 
ments this morning as a witness for saying that the issue is some- 
thing that oue^t to be faded, by the Congress, faced openly, directly, 
with full understanding. For that reason, in the remarks I want to 
make this morning, which I have made a very flill stetement of in 
a prepared statement that I know will be ^i the record, I would 
like to just summarize ite main pointa durected more toward the 
politics of the entire matter as I cuitently see them, in the hope 
that perhaps something can indeed be done. 

It has not always been easy to sell population planning, as was 
mentioned earlier by Congressman Scheuer. I served on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee fur a period of 4 years, from 1867 
through 1971. Up to that time, we were having <jufficulty with the 
Foreign Aid Program adequately supporting the Population Plan- 
ning Program that the Congress was outlining. Congress has 
always been a leader in this field. We were able at that time, be- 
cause |of this feeling, to start putting in earmarking for population 
planning. We continued to up the amount ofl£at earmarking 
yearly for a period of 4 years while I was on that committee and 
then to make it a line item as'it currently stands. But the battie 
has not been cm eac^ oner ^ 

As has been mentioned, however, generally. The last six adminis- 
trations have supported the program. The current developments, 
unfortunately, I tmnk, put that in some jeopardy. 

There is lip service given to the program. At ^e same time, the 
adoption of the statement that was adopted for the i^erican dele- 
gation to the Mexico City conference put this in real jeopardy and 
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raised, as has been mentioned, a serious question in the interna- 
tional community as to the seriousness of the U.S. continued com- 
mitment. 

I think the administration's views on family planning programs 
around the world as expressed in that resolution as it was original- 
ly prepared are alarming. It was indicated that the United States— 
quote-j- does not consider abortion an acceptable element of family 
planning program and will not contribute to those of which it is a 

{)art, nor will it any longer contribute directly or indirectly to 
amil^ planning programs funded by governments or private orga- 
nizations that advocate abortion as an instrument of population 
control." 

The public reaction to this was such that there was some so- 
called compromise work done in which governments were taken 
out of that limitation, so that bilateral programs to govemmente 
which include family planning programs that have some abortion- 
related aspects are exempt so long as they maintain segregated ac- 
coimts from U.S. funds. But unfortunately, multilateral organiza- 
tions are not so exempted. Even more important^, nongovernmen- 
tal organizations are not exempted. 

We have set forth in my remarks on table 1 an indication of the 
source of various funds for international population planning pro- 
grams showing that the bilateral programs are really a very small 
part of the overall process. 

Nongovernmental organizations exist today in some 35 countries 
receiving AID assistance, representing some 1.5 billion people, or 
over 70 percent of the population of all countries receivmg assist- 
ance. The availability or abortion is permitted for non-life-threaten- 
ingconditions in a* number of these countries 

Chairman Leland. Senator, we have a vote in progress. We will 
come back as soon as we run over to the floor and vote. I apologize 
for the delay. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. KosTMAYER [presidingj. Senator, I have to leave the hearing 
at 12:15 because I have a luncheon which I am sponsoring for my 
delegation. 

Mr. Tapt. I think we can terminate in that period. 
Mr. KosT&CAYBR. And I apologize. 
Mr. Tapt. Not at all. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Senator, please proceed. Welcome to this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Tapt.' Thank you very much. 

In terms of the impact on the m^or channels of population as- 
sistance, a planned $17 million grant of cash and commodities to 
the IPPF has already been withdrawn. The mcgor U.S.-based 
NGO's nongovernmental organizations, also are indicating they 
may be unable to reach an accommodation with AID on any new 
contractual l^mguage. Out in the field, foreign oKanizations are in- 
dicating that they cannot agree with some or all of the provisions, 
including or|[anizations with no current involvement in abortion. 
Some $140 million of U.S.-financed programs could be at stake. 

This devel(K>ment, insofar as NdO's concerned, is also alanning 
because it incucates there will be a lower cost effectiveness. Many 
of the most cos^eifective programs are the NGO programs. With 
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only one-third of the 500 million couples in the developing coun- 
tries, excluding China, having access to family planning services, 
lowering cost effectiveness is going to reduce access to family plan- 
ning services and increase the number of couples resorting to abor- 
tion. 

^ Besides the disastrous practical impact I mentioned, serious ques- 
tions have been raised internationally by our activities. We are for 
the first time being accused of using our population planning and 
foreign assistance programs to manipulate the policies of other 
coimtries and both the public programs ^and private programs as 
well. 

Bedrock principles never to impose conditions on disinterested 
developing governments through other forms of development assist- 
ance, such as Public Law 480, on acceptance of a particular popula- 
tion policy are being questioned for the first time. 

It 18 also, of course, discriminatory insofar as considering foreign 
oxi^anizations and U.S. organizations due to the fact that constitu- 
tional principles, I think, have been observed thus far by the ad- 
ministration and others as to U.S. organizations by not cutting off 
funds in which legal activities relating to abortion are being under- 
taken with nongovernment provided funds. 
^ Also, the principle that seems to be adopted by the administra- 
tion raises a question whether it isn't contradictoiy to the inten- 
tion of the administration to try to build up the private sector. The 
impact is sure to turn off private organizations and, I think, tend 
to put any aid that we put into family planning into public organi- 
zations rather than private organizations. 

Finally, Ijust want to point out that^ of course, insofar as money 
is concerned the amount of money involved in the population plan- 
ning programs as to overall AID programs is not laif^. Table 2, fol- 
lowing page 11 of my testimony, sets out the comparisons and 
shows that the efiforts to improve health and nutrition for t^e cur- 
rent fiscal year are something in ti^e neighborhood of $2 billion, as 
opposed to the proposed population and family planning funds of 
only $287 million. So, we are not talking about a great deal of 
money here, but unfortunately the impact, because of the interrela- 
tionship that has been recognized between the population planning 
programs and other foreign aid programs, has been a very impor- 
tant one. I think many or us have recogxiized over the years uiat 
many of the programs in foreign aid have a chance of succeeding 
onhr if there is^ action at the same time witli population planning. 

We also realize that economic development is important insofar 
as population planning progress is concerned, but the two have got 
to work together, hand m glove. You can't simp^ cut ofiT arbitrar- 
ily almost all the population planning funds. 

Finally, I would like to applaud the efforts of the Select Commit- 
tee on Hunger insofar as the African problem is concerned. I think, 
realistically, the food crisis there will not be resolved without a res- 
olution of the population crisis. Unfortunately, most African gov- 
ernments were reluctant until recently, to esti9l>lish and maintain 
efiTective family planning programs. JEiiit foreign aid donors might 
have prevented some of the tragedy in Africa. Too little of the in- 
vestment in Africa has gone for family planning. The 400 million 
Africans living in sub-Sa]haran countries require about $600 to $800 
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million per year to ensure access to good, voluntanr family plan- 
ning services. The donor community has been providing about 10 
percent of that needed amount. 

Donors provided about $1 billion worth of food aid for Africa in 
1984. At least $500 million more is needed for the present emergen- 
cy. It is likely that adrauate investment in familv planning would 
have been more cost-effective than this aid which is so necessary. 

Each year donor nations provide developing countries with for- 
eign aid totaling about $11 a person, of which only 14 cents goes for 
population planning programs. Without substantial increases in 
these fupds for faiqily planning programs, the developing world, 
unfortunately, may in many instances be doomed to repeat, per- 
haps several times, the tragedy of Africa. 

Thus, I think it can be easily shown that world efforts are inad- 
equate. The U.S. developments are going to make that even more 
inadequate unless th^re is some turnaround on this by the Con- 
gress. 

At this time we ought also to recognize that the developing coun- 
tries themselves, whue they can't totally meet their needs, are in 
many instances increasing the self-help that they are providing. 
There is, nevertheless, in spite of that, a great need. 

The UNFPA has a total of at least $250 million of programs that 
have been approved thia year which will not be funded. 

In summary, the U.S. role seems to be vital. The increased 
awareness and receptivity to family planning program worldwide 
are lankly the restut of U.S. leadersfiip in the past 20 years. We 
are stiH the most important technical and nnancial resource 
around the globe^ and this kind of leadership remains clearly in 
our national interest. 

The new U.S. Mexico City population policy calls into question 
the leadeship role the United States has played in expanding the 
availability of voluntaiy family planning programs worldwide over 
the last two decades. It is overwhelmingly clear that the United 
States must continue its leadership role not only in financial aid 
but in urging developing world governments to give higher priority 
to famUv planning. 

The Congress thus must directly challenge the implementation of 
the administration's new Mexico City population planning policy 
by addressing the issue this year. Failure to do so can result in dis- 
mantling of the network of multilateral and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, both at home and abroad, that are vital to having real 
progress made in this field. 

Tiiank you very much. 

Responses to Questions for Robert Taft, Jr. 

QUESTIONS SUBMHTED BY HON. MICKEY LELAND 

Question, The AID Office of Population receives numerous requests for population 
program grants from nonprofit and commercial organizations alike. What kind of 
population programs would you consider to be most effective in reaching those in 
absolute poverty, jespecially those in regions which experience population pressures? 

Answer. It is clear from our experience to date that private sector initiatives are 
by far tl^ most cost-effective channel for reaching couples with family planning 
services. Such, private sector initiatives include those of voluntary organizations in- 
volved in various types of community-based distribution systems, as well as efforts 
by the organized sector— union and industry-sponsored education and service pro- 
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|Tamfl--and schemes for involving private health practitioners and health insurers. 
Certainly a supportive political climate is important to the success of these pro- 
grams. But we do not believe that direct Government services programs are neces- 
sarily the most effective or efficient mode for reaching the population. Bureaucratic 
lethargy and biefflcienoy represent m^jor obstacles in most countries to the rapid 
spread of family planning. 

Oimtio9u Most of our testimony has offered a gloomy assessment of demographic 
realities. You have raised serious quesUons about policy directions of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the populaUon area. What are the encouraging signs? Where is the opti- 
mism? What are the elementa for success in this aroa? 

Answer. There are a number of encouraging sifi^. The most important involves 
the change in attitudes. Twenty years ago, the United States was virtually alone in 
its advocacy of population programs. Today many developing countries consider pop- 
ulaUon trends to be one of the most important development problems they face, if 
not the most critical, and are putting increasing amounts or their own resources 
mto family planning. Other donor countries are also now heavily involved. The 
International Population Conference in Mexico City demonstrated a strong world- 
wide consensus on family planning. There has also been substantial change in indi- 
vidual attitudes about family planning and fsmHy size. In fact the demand for serv- 
ices now far exceeds the supphr in a larger number o^ countries. Certainly the popu- 
lation problem is still uigent, but there is no longer any reason to believe it is hope- 
len as long as we can assemble the resources needed. In this respect* VS. polipy 
will play a key role, since we remain 40 percent of all donor assistance. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Taft appears at the conclusion of 
the hearing, see o. xuo. I 

Chairman Leland. Tliank you very much, Senator. 

Let me now yield to my colleague, Peter Kostmayer, who has to 
leave. I would uke to hear his Questions. 

Mr. Kostmayer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, veiy much. 

I want to thank Mr. Claxton, you. Ambassador Martin, and Sena- 
tor Taft for your testimony. I think, especially, Mr. Ambassador, 
and Senator, that both of you could be most helpful in this area. As 
you know, we have already lost this issue m the Senate. The 
Senate Committee on Fore^ Affairs has adopted Senator Helms' 
amendment on IPFF and UNFPA, and the fim Senate has adopted 
the bill. 

The bill has not come up in the House. We won the issue in the 
House committee, which has adopted the bill. We got $820 million 
in for fiscal year 1986 and fiscal year 1987. We have got 16 percent 
going to UNFPA. We put back the $17 million for IPPF which was 
suspended last December. 

But when tiie bill comes to the floor— and Lord knows when it 
will, we think mavbe in July^ur collea|(ue and our fHend, Con- 
gressman. Smith of New Jersey and our fhend. Congressman Kemp 
of New York, will most likely offer amendments to do what the 
Senate has done and to knock out a full third of the UNFPA 
budget and a full third of the IPPF budget. 

I would think. Ambassador, with the Members of Congress, 
Hou»s and Senate, that you know, and certainly. Senator, as 1 say, 
the Senute is lost but, from your service here on this side, if you 
could be helpfiil in this area and get to that telephone and call as 
many House members as you know. It is very, very close. We have 
got about 66 Members in the House who are imdecided. Everybody 
else has taken a position. We are ahead by one vote, not counting 
those 66 House Members. We would be happy to provide you with a 
list of those 66 House Members. Any contacts—and I know you 
both have very extensive contacts, in i/he House~then, of course, 
we will go to the conference committee. It is essential that we win 
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UmO^ on Um Houm tkk to UmI this to • confmnoMbl* iUm. 
Bmmm Um don't, tlMrtiraii't bo anythliig In tho blU and wo'ra 
dono. Wo wUl ood up with ft jood doJ lo« than wo want But ot 
joMi If w» ooa fo to tho ooolirmoo with nnothinc in tho Houm 
g^woty^ywao ^njitja^wikimm with a "<^J^M^»(»oy. 

IJ^iTtffil'w^ moTUpf^ thing tfioiSutwo gon- 

Jlr nUmin. Mr. Chalman, I wtoh to thank you vory muoh for 

w. MfnunB. Thai la voiy Important. 
Mr. Mamin. Wo h«« fot to ffo two or thm lovoto back. If nooM- 
IS* J^P P** ^ ^ Inportaneo of thto tomao. It to not 

Mr. KofiMAna. Thank jou. 

PiMltar, I would Uho tn^ ao aU oTmu havo dono, thank and oom- 
■Mad tfM flhohnan of thto oobbbMn. tho fntloman from Tosm, 
fcr hoMtaw thno haarlns nt nir roqmat. 

I atooOank hfaa at thu Una fcr tho attontlon which ho haa fo- 
euood on tho rttoatkn in Bthtooia. I don't think thoro to anybody 
In tha OBBBoai M^riroaMothan tho fMtloman fromTnai^ 
^' IfW^fcr fccM^ing pubUe attontlon hi tho Oongran andin 
tho ommlqr on tho liteadMi hi Bthloola. Wo wont thoro tofothor 
hit Wowrtbor. Ho^ I tUnk. to al^^handodly raqnuiStrfor 

TSi§^ SSI^J^SI.^ oopodally tho Ihroo of tho ehildm of 
AMoa In Hwt ooutttnf. 



i,lJ!!^y!^l^ ^ «w"'"wndlng him. Thank you for attonding 
owhoanafi today. 
Thank yoiL Mr. Chafaman. 
Oiaiman LiUMa I thank tho fintlo^ 
haatohag^bntlawataylfoaloortatowohafoboononlight^ 
today. In tha naat, I am alMd, thto oommittoo had not plaood ado- 
wiato wnjihaato on ' • 



Mate omteb on tho tono of population ao tt rolatoi to hungw. 
Tbday.wfth.your f o rtm o ny and tho totwoat that haa boon gonorat- 
od by our w jn iimii, tho oommittoo can bogto to oiptoto tho intrica- 
populatloa toauaa ao thnr ralato tohungor. 
nivo aomo auoationi. u vou nBtlaman can onduro Juat a 



llttlaL 

Mr. d^ipn, ghon tho am botwoon food production por capito 
and popniatfan growtlL wHA haa baan illuatntad thto morning, to 
kl to addrMi population growth or food production? 
nn wo raallaa tha most pNcrMl? 



^Mr. OuunOM. Mr. Chatoman. I don't think wo loally have a 
dwioo. Wo oMMt do both. 

. J**¥?^"*lA momont ago by Senator Tuft, at 

toast for a whilst a ddr sss ln g tha population matter in most ooun- 
trta of Afkka.wottU bo moat OQst sAKtbo-bot that would not be 
sttffldanL aa I said In my state me nt . There are other tUngi that 
have to bo dpne^ and X am sure you are aware of them. We can dis- 
eaai them If you wtoh. But right now they at lee it are producing 
w bi t oa t lal amounts of food, oven though, m in home oountrtoe. it 
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it actually Im than it waa a few years ago. But as was pointed out 
very early this morning, in few if any countries in Africa more 
than 6 percent of the women are engaged in any family planning 
etiort* 

^ The/* has been a great reluctance on the part of African coun- 
mes for a number d reasons—and Ambassador Martin has dealt 
with several of those which are particularly applicable to Africa— a 
reluctance to engage in nations! family planning policies and pro- 
grams. I believe that is changing. I believe it is changing very sig- 
mflcantly. My present work has involved me going to AMca three 
umes in the last few months to different countries. My colleagues 
1*7 9mB to many others. I think it is perfectly clear that the 
leaderthip in many of the Afirican countries are now realising that 
there has to be something done about reducing the rate of popula- 
tion growth if thwr are to achieve any of the objectives which they 

4-year plans, 6-year plans, or whatever. 
^J^^^JF^ ^ or three reasons why this has happened recently, 
^e^ think, was the enormous increase in the price of oil by the 
OPEC nat^ which has been a strangulation for many of the 
countries. There was one country I was going to to make one of 
theee computer presentations and was told, don't come, there isn't 
my electridbr. You can't depend on electricity at any particular 
time of ttie day. There's a ship in the harbor with oU which can be 
deliwred. but the country literaUy doesn't have the money or the 
credit to buy the oil. 

I know thta of one country on one side of Africa and one on the 
other side of Africa, the same situation, and many in the middle. 

The next matter, of course, was the general reduction in the 
world ei^omy a few years back. This has been a great blow to 
many African countries, already on the margin of subsistence for 
l^eir people. The reduction in their ability to sell their commod- 
ities abroad, what little th^ could produce, and the reduction in 
prices for uiose commodities has put a very severe burden on many 
countries. So. for the first time really, they have had to look at the 
JfwlMaof their numbers and their population and their popula- 
won growtih as an economic problem, which they had not really 
*?^'L*hiiudng about before, although, goodness knows, there was 
plenty of information laid before them. 

This particular form of information which wu have just seen 
here, the RAPu) project, has had a very significant effect. Because 
of Its novelty, because it can convey a great deal of information in 
a very nmple and understandable form to leaders who did not get 
to be tiie heads of state by being a demographer but came up 
Uirough other ranks, they can understand it. Not only that, by 
being both colorfUl and simple, they can be moved by it. This is 
happening in many countries. 

Analyses of these kinds have been made for about 45 countries in 
the world ahd 15 or 17 in Africa, many presented to the senior 
leuera m those countries, sub-Saharan I am talking about. 
^ So, there are things wmch are occurring in Africa which are mo- 
J^ting leaders to begin to realize that they must do something. 
TbAt doesn t mean that it is going to be eac^ for them to accom- 
phsh even if they wish. It is going to take a mod deal of assistance 
on the part of foreign countries, particularly the United States, 
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with our own ability to help them, and on the part of the U.N. 
Fund for Population Activities. The U.N. fund has been and is the 
primary donor system in Africa to governments* just as the IPPF 
has been and is the primary source of assistance to private family 
planning associations in many African countries which are doing 
most of the work that has been accepted and is being done in most 
of the Afiican countries. 

As it has been said by members of your committee and by other 
witness^! the issues before the Congress now are very serious, not 
only for the people of Africa but for the people of the United 
States. As I said in my opening statement, the efforts which you 
have led in such an important matter and your committee, of 
saving the lives of many thousands of people, of helpless people, in 
Ethiopia, has been a great boon to them; but it has also been a 
boon to the United States because we have very deep interests in 
these countries, some of which, I think, are not widely realized. 

One of the works which your committee can do is, of course, that 
of educating our own people, our own people in Congress as well as 
elsewhere in the country, to the issues, of which this matter of pop- 
ulation growth is one very important one, an essential one whiw 
underlies most of what else can be done in those countries. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chainnan, I would just like to add one point 
particularly related to your question of cost effectiveness. One of 
the significant elements in the African problem of population has 
been that, until fairly recently, there was a very high rate of infant 
mortality. This not only encouraged parents to have lots of chil- 
dren, but it also reduced the btuxlen of the children on tiie society, 
whether hungerwise or otherwise. Now that that is bMinning to be 
reduced Substantially and particularly if the UNICEF program 
called GOBI proves to be as successfiil as it may well be, it has all 
the appearances of it, it is going to make a still further m^jor re- 
duction m infant mortality. Unless that is accompanied by equally 
vigorous efforts in the family planning field, you are goinff to have 
an upsurge like the baby boom that we had after World War n, 
with an increased nimiber of women becoming of childbearing age 
20 years from now and having disastrous consequences, unless we 
can bring that under control. 

UNICSiF is having to set up somewhat of a network of facilities 
in order to undertake GOBI, a very desirable program. But if they 
can reach the countryside with that pn^n^am, we ought to also be 
able to work out some means of workmg together to reach the 
same people, the same mothers who are giving the iiqections and 
who are learning about these problems with family planning infor- 
mation and services. 

So far, there has not yet been an effective collaboration worked 
out. But this also bears directiy on the point that Senator Taft was 
making about our expenditures on health not being matched by ex- 
penditures on population control to keep the situation in balance. 
And Africa is the critical case right now in that respect, in my 
judgment. 

Qudrman Leland. Let me ask a very difficult question. We were 
in Ethiopia. We were talking to Government officials. Prior to 
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f ping to Ethiopia, we spent some time in Rome with Ambassador 
'enwick» who had her country team there to advise us of problems 
of forced migration of people who lived in the north of Ethiopia to 
the south. That raised some very serious questions about the mten- 
tions of the government as well as causing some considerable prob- 
lems between the United States and the Government of Ethiopia. 
The Question of redistribution of population is one that raises many 
questions for people* particularly politicians. 

Can you comment on the credibility of the notion that there are 
some areas that can produce food but are either uninhabited or in- 
habited by just a few people and whether or not we can move 
people where there are farmlands available to develop food produc- 
tion? 

Mr. Martin. Thank you very much. Mr. Claxton said I could 
have this one. 

I think Lester Brown prbbablv would know better than any of 
the three witnesses here. I would call attention to the fact that mi- 
gration between countries can be a complicated question. Most of 
the African countries are relatively newly independent, yet they 
have national feeling. We have had, of course, quite recently the 
experience of Niffena. Because of its oil wealth, there was enor- 
mous migration from neighboring countries, Ghana in particular, 
and they are sending them back home now that the oil prices have 
fallen, and they are feeling the pressure of food and other prob- 
lems. 

But I would also si^ that is, on the whole, Africa is not a rich 
area agriculturally. You have northern parts which are dry, the 
sub-Sanel area. It is generally a laterite soil, which is not good soil 
for agriculture. The rainfall is verv irregxilar normally with the 
monsoon-type, large and then small. So, it isn't just by accident 
that Africa nas been a poor country generally and agriculturally. It 
doesn't have very many assets. 

I know in Kenya, which is one of the better countries agricultur- 
ally than most— partly that enables it to have the highest popula- 
tion growth rate m the world— when I was there in the early 1970*8 
the East African Agricultural Research Center had stopped work- 
ing on wheat or com because all the land that had enough mois- 
ture to grow them had been already used. So they were working on 
sorghum and millet, which can get along with a lot less water, up 
in the northern part of Kenya near the arid areas of the sub-Sahel. 

I would suspect that further expansion of agriculture in Africa 
will have to be more of an intensive rather than extensive kind. 
Intensive agriculture takes a very substantial investment both in 
terms of capitU, in terms of training, and in terms of transporta- 
tion facilities to move the inputs in and the grain out. And Africa 
is not well supplied with any of them. 

I might add that also, as a result of the decolonization, the divid- 
ing up, it is divided up into a lot of national units, which doesn't 
make very much economic sense. Organizing your production and 
transportation and so forth sensibly becomes very difficult when 
you have to stick to unreasonable national boundaries. 

Chairman Leland. Very good. 

Senator Taft, the foreign aid budget request for fiscal year 1986 
would reduce U.S. assistance for family planning programs in de- 
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veloping countries by 14 percent, the largest portion of reduction 
being in the service delivenr budget. In your opinion, what would 
be the real effect of such reductions? 

Mr, Tapt, Well, I think the service delivery budget is probably 
the cutting edge of the program. So, it seems to me that it would be 
a very direct effect, almost 100 percent on service delivery. 

Chairman Lbland. Keeping m mind the current severe budget- 
ary constraints, how would you prioritize the allocation of develop- 
ment aid flinds among agriculture, population, health, education, 
and other programs? 

Mr. Taft. I suppose it would have to vary with the country in- 
volved, Mr, Chainnan. But we have never gotten population plan- 
ning up to what I think the percentage ought to be or the program. 
That isn't to say it can be the only program at all, as I indicated. I 
think there is a direct interrelationship that ought to be main- 
tained between our other aid programs and the population plan- 
ning program in order for each of them to maintain anything like 
their potential effectiveness. 

Chairman LBLAJm. With the cutbacks that we are realizing, are 
we putting into jeopardy our entire investment in international de- 
velopment by retreating from the population area as we seem to be 
doing? 

Mr. Taft. I think you are right, to a considerable degree. We 
have made a big investment in it over the years. I think it has 
shown venr definite progress in getting acceptance in many more 
countries by manv more governments. I think we axe just begin- 
ning to see it really have some effect in buildUig up the effective- 
ness of other foreign aid programs. If we cut it off at tliis point it 
certainly is going to have some deleterious effect. I woulcm't say 
that it would necessarily wipe out the effectiveness of all foreign 
aid programs of an economic nature, but it certainly is going to 
have an adverse impact. 

Chairman Leland. Those are my fears as well. 

Mr. Claxton. Could I just comment on that? 

Chairman Lbland. Certainly. 

Mr. Claxton. You have touched on precisely the reason the 
United States began to go into the program of assistance for popu- 
lation matters in 1966, which was when we started, with a push 
from the Congress to get the executive branch going. At that time, 
I happened to look into the matter, and I was really shocked to dis- 
cover that the Alliance for Progress, to which previous administra- 
tioxis and the Congress had given a lot of attention on a bipartisan 
basis, under the Alliance for Progress the Latin American nations 
were developing a somewhat increased GDP, which turned out to 
be about 3.5 percent per year. But the population growth rate— and 
this was a shocker to me— was about 3 percent per year, on the av- 
erage, throughout Latin America* 

This me£mt then that of the money we provided, $1 or $2 billion 
a year, a lot of money and the far greater investments of the 
people of Latin America in development, about six out of seven 
umts of increase was being absorbed by population growth. So, in- 
stead of achieving what we wanted to achieve, to help people devel- 
op a higher standard of living, a better quality of l&e, we were 
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simply helping them provide about the same level of living, the 
same low standard of living, for a lot more people. 

That situation has persisted because the rate of population 
growth has continued far in excess of the ability of the capacity for 
reducing it. 

So, the problem which vou state is a very real one. We are still 
endeavoring to preserve the gains, to help them preserve the gains 
which thejy are making through our own aid to them and that of 
other nations to them and their own far greater efforts in their 
own behalf, in self-help, prevent them fbom being absorbed by 
rapid population growth. 

There are parts of the world where they, with our help, are 
really making progress. Africa is not such a part of the world yet. 
As I said, I think thev are good signs that with real assistance from 
us and with the kind of internal motivations which I mentioned a 
while ago, there is going to be a significant change. 

Chairman Lkland. Very good. 

I have other questions, but I won't hold you any longer. We will 
submit them for the record and written response. 

Let me thank all of you for being with us today. You have been 
most helpful. I will teu you that you will make an impression on 
the Congress through your testimony. We are going to work to 
convey your sentiments to the Congress. 

I believe and want to say again that our witnesses have made us 
fdl more aware of the linkages between hunger and population 
issues and I thank you all very much. 

This hearing is concluded. The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., tibe committee was a((joumed, subject 
to the call of the ChairJ 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

PsiPARXD Stathont or Hon. Sandir M. Levin, a Rkpriskntativb in Congress 
Fbom the State or Michioan 

I would like to commend the Select Committee on Hunger, and Chairman Leiand, 
for Gdling UB together today to address this critical issucL at this critical time. Over 
tiie last sevmd months, we in the Congress have watched the growing horror of 
famine in /Jnca. At the same time^ we can trace a developing mstabiDty in U.S. 
commitment to assist programs in developing countries to reduce rates of popula- 
tion growth, llius, this is a uaeftil time to reassess the U.S. role in these enmta, to 
ai^yw and understand dearly the bases for UJ9. interest and involvement 

During the nrst half of the twentieth century, population grew faster than during 
any fi% year period during the worid's history. However, it remained at less than 
one percent per annum and the rate of growth was similar in industrialized and 
non-industriaLiised countries. (See table). 

ut^^^° I960 and 1970, the annual rate of population growth in the world dou- 
bled. Ninety percent of this increase occurred in develoiong countries. As can be 
seen ftt>m the chart attached, in those twenty years the percentage of the world's 
population in industrialised countries dropped fay ten peicent with a like incieaae in 
developing countries. 

The response to this historic burst in population growth rates in LDC's in the SO's 
and wr s wi ed from nation to nation, industrialised or non-industrialized. There 
were, however, some factors common to industrialized countries and especially pro- 
nounced in the United States which worked to briAg about an increase in concern 
andactivity about accelerating population growth riates in developinig countries. 

One waa that the dramatic acceleration of popidation growth ratee in developing 
countries coincided with a dramatic broadening of freedom of access to contracep- 
tion in industrialized natL ns. In the United States, public opinion polls in the six- 
ties showed that family planning waa no longer a controversial issue and that fami- 
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lies regardless of income wanted and would use birth control The most revolution- 
anr breakthrough in contraception technology, the pill, appeared during this period. 

Centers of expertise in demography appeared in industrialized nations, especially 
the United States, with the help of the Rockefeller and Ford foundations. 
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This does not mean that there was no resistance to active American participation. 
For example, in the 1960s, the U.S. abstained on a vote in the United Nations on a 
proposal to provide technical assistance in population. The explanation given was 
that it was not clear during the debate whether "technical assistance would involve 
the actual supplv of contraceptive devices, which the United States would not have 
supported and did not support." Surmounting this resistance, however, supporters of 
a new U.S. government policy toward population growth in the developu^ world 
brought about dramatic chaxms in U.S. policies and programs between 1965 and 
1972, such as: a midpr growth in ftindinff; separation of these ftinda from the re- 
mainder of the U.S. fordgn assistance budget through the earmarking to a separate 
central office devoted to population: and a number of field staff overseas who would 
report durectly to the central population office in Washington as well as to the in- 
countrv AID mission Director. 

While factors in industrialized nations increased their receptivity toward propos- 
als addressing issues of population growth rates in developing countries, there were 
m^or factors m many of these developing countries in the 50's and 60's which 
worked against their own involvement with population growth issues. 

The post-World War n period coincided with the first years of independence for 
most developing countries. The jmssures of day to day problems overshadowed con- 
ceni rf)out pq^ulation growth. There were immediate crises of civil strife in some 
and the long-standing crush of hunger and/or massive malnutrition in most— prob- 
lems far more visible each day than "long term" population growth. Faced with im- 
mense needs in food production, there was apprehension thaC as a practical matter, 
population programs could divert fimds from these other needs. ' 

This was reinforced by various ideo-logical perspectives. As one observer put it, 
poor within rich countries and poor countries are more inclined to explain their 
pover^ as a consequence of the policies and the practices of the rich than of their 
own inabuity to limit their own procreation", men more stringent arguments 
against inclusion of population among national concerns came ftt>m Marxist ideolo* 
gues who contended that population growth was being raised by the west not be- 
cause it was detrimental to economic growth but as a method by capitalist countries 
of diverting attention from basic causes of economic problems. 

With nationalism at a high level after its role in the achievement of freedom in 
most developing nations, pride in numbers often better fitted national mood than 
concern about them. 

Cultural and social factora also kept population issues outside the main circle of 
most LDC national concerns. Upon independence, LDCs wera invariably at least 
nmet^ percent rural and the large family was a long-standing tradition and practice 
in this setting. Whether the cause or the effect, or both, in numerous LDC societies 
this pattern combined with a limited, often highly confined, role of the wife. Mat- 
ten relating to sexual ralationships and conduct wera deemed private, not public 
ones. And from the meager number of available studies, it woiQd appear that within 
the home it was not the practice in many LDCs for thera to be substantial dialogue 
on mattera ralated to birtn control between husband and mfe. 

Religious doctrine also often worked to keep population issues separated from the 
mainstream of governmental and social concern and action. In addition, high in- 
stances of infaht and child mortality encouraged frequent pregnancies. For instance, 
as of 1984 a Sahelian woman would have to bear six cmldran to term to have a 
reasonable assurance that one would live to the age of thirty. 
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^^^^ P°"«y industrialized countries 

to be receptive to assisting populations programs in LDC* and to beUeve theS imol" 

SSS*ta2«^f ^r.n Hil?!*^ simple proposition-sjuite unrelated teX mlX 
SSfJTJv-?£?J"'"'l development At the same thne, factors in LDCs were leading 
^licy^iakers there to be hesitant and to emphasite the complexity of imnlementa. 
bon. These population program perspectives clashed at S?°974 6ucl»?St Wo^^^ 
aopn?vS?.S?iS^!??r '"^"^ ''^ °f tho"SdW£ 

«^'"«£^i"»!!S*'-5"rL?*"'!)^ changes In population policies and pro- 
f&om2^!j?l2Sdf^ ""^"^ '^"j ^i'^^V thremphasis on development 
S2SLm?!„ufJ*y° J° "waluate and give international population assistance 
%^S^' devdopment focus. This was true in the U.S^ the followSg roar 
Preddent Ford approved a basic statement which included an emphasis on Se 

natioiui, whldi had critlciied the industrialized nations' emphasis on contraceDtivM 
more interest develoMd in family planning as an IntegraJ part of oto^HSSo^ 
nAtl^^'^^h^'^'^' developed M&ons came to unSSstSid toSer 
plwdties of the population programs, and developing nations the urgenw 

A roncenaus along these lines evolved on virtutlly aU sides duflng the 10 years 
after Bucharest-iharpened on the hard edges of determined rewBessSient. K?m 
''tt-^lif of experiments with new and broadened propSnsI ^ 

wS^foS'sSfial ItaeT" '""!^"' ^ challenged-in the 

a)me have questioned whether population growth rates an relevant to seneral 
wdoooonomte development. In other words, tBey have taken^rSe iSumer^SSS 
IVBome UXJj^at Bucharest but Hung down sinn thenX mort. tSo^^^ot^ 
awordb^^^ latter<lay wltics in the U.S.. an> conirt^onJ? ftS^t 
fcilW"^?.^!^?"''"^ »t Bucharest, but h^naaxketiu^Lato 

riwpoputabon growth rates are, they say, irrelevant? programs lo 

increasingly, however, leaders in develoi^ countries where these imum b» 
^o^^^""k^ have come to the conclugTtSt there ii^KaSTnn^ 
tion behreen high population growth rates and the chaUenge of general s(^»eoo^ 
nomic development this has been true of countries in TbSXranTiSicrfo 

TlUa was true even before the most recent famine began to fiirther ravase the 

"^f ¥ri<^ faSlSni^oSSd the SnSS 
expressed at the International Population Conference in Mexico Citv that there i« 
no nngle answer to the needs of developing countries/ ' " 

iml^'JS^^ ^ forknprovement in general economic poUcies. There must 
be more attention to the agriaUtural sector. But also, it must be recomkBd thAt 

There must be a weU-rounded, ^rous approach fr^kU these vantage points 
H«S!^„'S?"* •^"•J? Bangladesh higlOighted the active interSe^t in a 
developmg country. The economic and structural pressure caied by Oie^h rata 
^, BwJ««derfi has forced the SSSy to U^TanS workS aJSll 
ff^' The" ^ no aecret ibout thTdaSSr, butfo? 
Tfi^fi'''?^''^?'^"!?^" millions-there is no aUemative.^^ 
tio?n,SS?mfj*„ B-^^S* ^t '^U- No one pretends that vigorous popula- 
tion programs to Bangladesh would have prevented the catastrophe aretlw^. 

^ j!SS^Si:> L"* "'•y "? » of the imswer, he etatonncT tiwy n^ sSp^rt 

longstanding commitment of the U.S. to assist devel- 
'IS'. P«>P«>lation programs has become entangM wi^^e 
issue of aborUon. This is true even thouglTthe Agencyfor htema^nal n««1nlv 
ment has assiduously enforced the prohibrtion^»na^ Vthe Cto^S maST^^ 
momes for support of alwrtion-relatod activities Si rouS ffif is in! 

SStovofrmSS* T^'^^- " P"'?® 8~Srth2?may to 

SSt^«Sr^«!?hrik w ^."l especially pressing matter where abortion- 

ntt^a^^,^J^^''^'!^jr^' ^ easily. Cur- 

SS? «&a^™ HSInlSfwk .Admmistration IS having difficulty achieving a roncen- 
sus. we have dealt with the issues piecemeal, including: the deftindine of theint*!^ 
S!li.T*tiSB!p2?^ Parenthood Federation, an'd the 3o^r^y 
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Fint, we must he certain that the U.S. ia not in anv way an operative partner in 
activities which we believe violate certain basic principles of human rights in popu- 
lation programi. In population programs as much as in any of our involvements 
overseaB--commercial. poUtical, milftaiy, cultural-we must be as committed to our 
own principles of human rights as we are at home. 

Second, we must work to strengthen, not weaken, U.S. support for voluntary 
family planning acftivities. Our commitment to developing countries is a real and 
immediate responsibility, in our own interests as well as in theirs. That commit- 
ment must be ftUfilled within a fhunework of human rights; it should not become 
sim^ another battleground for the debate within the U.S. on the issue of abortion. 

What rule diould Congress play, then? Holding the pursestrings is not enough. It 
is vital that the Coiogress exercise oversight over the evolution of population policy 
overall. To an extent this has been achieved through Members' participation in con- 
ferenoes like the recent one in Mexico City, which Congressmen Porter, Scheuer, 
and I attended. 

Congressional oversight is signiflcanUy advanced by this Select Committee on 
Hunger, ad^essing today issues of population growth rates and emphasizing the re- 
lationships between population and hunger issues. One of the gravest threats to de- 
veloping nations is the lure of the simple or single answer— die either /or proposi- 
tion. These needs are urgent and critical. We must acknowledge the requirement for 
concurrent action on a variety of fronts. 
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Prbparkd Statkmbnt or Hon. Jamm H. Schbuer, a Rbpresbntative in Congress 
From the State or New York vaikuhwo 

Mr, Chairman^ I commend you and the members 
OF THE Select Committee on Hunger for 

HAVING THE FORESIGHT AND WISDOM TO 
HOLD THIS IMPORTANT AND TIMELY HEARING 
ON THE LINK BETWEEN POPULATION AND 
HUNGER. 

The prime example of this causal link is^ 
OF course^ sub-Saharan Africa. 

In that region^ the population growth rate 

is the highest in the world — 3 PERCENT 
AND RISING — WHILE THE RATE OF FOOD 
PRODUCTION IS GROWING BY A LITTLE MORE 
THAN 1 PERCENT PER YEAR. 

Simple arithmetic tells us that there is a 

2 PERCENT PER CAPITA DECREASE IN FOOD 
PRODUCTION IN SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA AND 
THE GAP BETWEEN GROWTH OF PEOPLE AND 
GROWTH OF FOOD IS INCREASING.' 
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Just two decades ago^ in the early 1960s ^ 
MOST African countries were 

self-sufficient in food production and/ indeed/ were 
food exporters. 

But these incredible rates of population 
growth overran food production in 
a few short years so that by the 
end of the 1970s/ per capita 
food production had fallen by 
10 percent. over little more than a dozen years. 

It IS ESTIMATED THAT BY THE END OF THE 
1980S/ PER CAPITA FOOD PRODUCTION 
IN THE SUB-SAHARAN REGION OF AFRICA 

will have dropped by 20 percent 
and that trend will not change unless 
we develop a comprehensive/ long- 
term program to reduce population 
growth and increase agricultural 
productivity with appropriate 
technology. 

On a global scale/ projected statistics 
ON population are overwhelming. 

If current trends continue/ the world 
population will increase by almost 

ONE third TO 6 BILLION PEOPLE BY THE YEAR 2000. 
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NlNETY PERCENT OF THE POPULATION 

INCREASE WILL OCCUR IN DEVELOPING 
NATIONS -- NATIONS WHICH ARE THE 
LEAST ABLE TO COPE WITH THE 
PRESSURES ASSOCIATED WITH 
OVER-POPULATION. 

fiR. Chairman^ to put it bluntly^ 
our battle against hunger and 
the misery and suffering it 
causes -- our battle to feed 
the people of the world —has 
become a race against time. 

At least 800 million persons in 
developing countries regularly 
do not have the energy for routine 
physical activities because of 
their limited diets. 

Another 300 million children are retarded 

in physical growth and mental development and 
face increased risk of disease and 
death because of malnutrition. 
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in some of the poorer countries of africa^ 
Latin America and Asia^ more than 
70 percent of the children are growing 
up under conditions that impair their 
genetic potential for growth and 
development^ and compromise their 

HEALTH. 

These statistics are startling on their own^ 

BUT WE can't forget THAT THE END 
RESULT IS MEASURED DAILY IN LOSS 
OF HUMAN LIFE. 

As WE HAVE SEEN IN SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA AND 

other past cases of famine^ massive food 
aid can east food shortages 
temporarily. 

But such short-term^ quick fix approaches 
do nothing to solve the overriding 

PROBLEM. 

To REDUCE HUNGER ACROSS THE GLOBEy WE 
MUST DEVELOP A LONG-RANGE PLAN 
THAT ATTACKS THE CAUSE QF-JHE ILLNESS^ ' 
RATHER THAN JUST TREAT THE SYMPTOMS. 

o 

ERIC 
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The necessary tools to reduce hunger are at 
our disposal, 

We must help developing nations work their 
way out of the problems of population 

GROWTH, 

In the past 5 years^ the two largest countries 

OF Latin America — Mexico and Brazil reversed 

THEIR PRONATALIST POLICIES AND MADE GREAT STRIDES 
NATIONAL FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS TO 
ADDRESS THE KIND OF PROBLEMS THAT ARE 
DECIMATING THE PEOPLE OF SUB-SAHARAN 

Africa. 

An important component in reducing the 
rate of population growth is a program 
aimed at making significant improvements 
in the status and role of women in 
developing countries. 

When women have access to education^ to 

JOBS^ TO credit^ they QUICKLY CHANGE 
THEIR GOALS CONCERNING FAMILY SIZE 
WHEN THEY HAVE OTHER LIFE OPTIONS, 

(MORE) 
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When women in developing countries are given 
the opportunity to have maternal and 
child health services with a strong 
family planning component/ and are 
shown that appropriate technology can 
take the place of additional children 
in handling family chores/ they bear 
fewer children. 

They learn that improved health care and 
nutrition will reduce the infant 
mortality rate and assure that 
their children will survive to 
maturity to take care of them in 
their old age. 

At the same TIME/ WE MUST WORK WITH 

developing nations to increase 
their agricultural productivity. 

efforts to increase food production in 
Asia and Latin American have helped 

AND are OFTEN CITED AS MODELS FOR 
WHAT CAN BE DONE IN AFRICA. 

55 
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HOWEVER/ MUCH OF THE INCREASE IN FOOD 
PRODUCTION IN THESE REGIONS WAS 
ACCOMPLISHED BY IRRIGATION AND LARGE-SCALE 
GOVERNMENTAL COMMITMENT TO AGRICULTURAL 
REFORM. 

Large scale-t capital intensive agricultural projects are not 
practical in africa because of 
the region's almost total lack of 
government infrastructure and capital-r its 
political instability and the 
fact that most agricultural activity 
is in the hands of small scale^ rural 

FARMERS. 

Similarly^ irrigation is not possible in 
many areas of africa because of the 

region's low and ERRATIC RAINFALL. 

What African farmers need to increase 
productivity is a program providing 
education and access to low resource^ labor intensive 
technology — appropriate hand tools-r 
simple machines^ drought-resistant and blight resistant 
crops and the like. 

(MORE) 
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There is no simple solution to solving 
world hunger. what is working in 
Latin America or Asia may not be 
appropriate for africa. 

But it is clear that the United States 
and other developed nations must 
work together and go beyond the 
band-aid approach to the problem. 

We must think and act in the long-term. We must achieve 
a balance between food and people. 

We must follow the premise that population 
and hunger are tied together inextricably. 

i look forward to hearing the testimony of 
the expert witnesses before you today on 
where our assistance can be most effective 
in closing the gap between population 
growth rates and food production. 

U # U 
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Prepared Statement or Hon. John E. Porter, a Representative in Conorkss From 

THE State or Ilunois 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify before your 
coanittee. 



We are faced within the next two to three decades with a projected 
addition of over two billion people to the earth's population. This 
will have serious consequences for the world's land, climate and food 
supply. Severe worldwide hunger will increase as a result of this 
unrestrained population growth. 

This grim scenario is a problem as far reaching as any confronting 
humanity. The lack of voluntary family planning services threatens 
the lives of many and the quality of life for all. It is also clear 
that the availability of voluntary family planning programs, properly 
administered, can help solve some of the long-term problems which this 
committee is concerned with. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee can play a key role m assuring that 
famine is averted and the quality of life is maintained by supporting 
efforts to fund voluntary family planning programs, i define quality 
of life in terms of access to such essential services as education, 
health care, adequate housing, good working conditions and, of course, 
adequate food supply and proper nutrition. 

we have to look no further than Latin America in our own hemisphere 
to find a prime example of serious problems caused by high birth 
rates. These problems include inadequate nutrition and food 
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resources. And although there is widespread agreement that a lower 
birth rate would help in improving the quality of life in developing 
countries^ medical advances often worK contrary to a country's efforts 
to control its population growth. 

Many may feel that we are crying "wolf" in presenting the problems 
associated with population and development. lioweverr the following 
statistics speaK for themselves: 

^Between the Rio Grande and Cape Horn there are between 30 and 40 
million children living without the love and support of a family. 
While the area represents only 10% of the world's children^ it has 
more than 50% of the world's street children. 

*In Latin Anericar 140 of 1000 births are to women between the ages of 
15 and 19 r compared to 52 per 1000 births to women in the same age 
group in the United States (which is also considered high). 

^Between 1974 and 1984 r the world's population has increased by 770 
millionr and 90 per cent of that increase has occurred in the 
developing countries. In the majority of these countries^ increases 
in population have contributed to increasing imports versus exports- 
food in particular. 

*In many developing countries, population has continued to grow 
rapidlyr aggravating such environmental and natural resource problems 
as soil erosionr def orestration and desertif ication^ which affect food 
and agricultural production. 
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Recent studies have indicated that Latin America's unchecked 
population growth is beginning to have an impact on the united States- 
through massive migration to the southern and southwestern U.S.- an 
added reason to pay serious attentior, to the issue. Studies have 
projected that by 2001 the population of Latin America will be 
approximately twice that of North America, while Latin America's 
population is increasing, food output is decreasing. Government 
officials in Latin America have come to the conclusion that unchecked 
population growth spells disaster in the long run and extreme 
instability in shorter terms. 

The Ethiopian disaster, wh.Ue clearly resulting from drought and 
government disincentives for agricultural production, also must be 
ascribed in part to unchecked population growth. 

some countries have taken drastic actions to avert the certainty of 
Similar problems. China, for example, has apparently implicitly 
condoned forced abortions, economic coercion and even infanticide to 
check burgeoning population growth. No civilized society can support 
such an approach and I condemn it in the strongest possible terms, 
unfortunately, however, our reaction to it may be one that undermines 
the strong foundation of support for voluntary family planning that 
has been built through six U.S. administrations by both parties. 

I strongly urge the Congress to communicate to the Administration the 
message that we will not tolerate coercive family planning practices 
by China or any other government, but neither will we allow this 
situation to destroy the substantial progress of the last twenty-five 
years in support of voluntary family planning programs. 
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Congr«8B haB been the leader in efforts to assure that funding for 
voluntary international population planning efforts is maintained. 
Congress has acted with great wisdom in establishing a domestic 
program of family planning services and an international program of 
population assistance. We provided the initial funding to A.I.D. to 
support international family planning initiatives. Because of the 
bi-partisan support from legislators in both political parties, we 
have been able to provide nodest funding increases for these 
initiatives. At the Mexico Conference in 1984 I was pleased to join 
with four other members of Congress to present to developing nations 
our bi-partisan support for voluntary international family planning 
efforts. 

He in Congress need to continue to demonstrate the collective 
political will to involve ourselves in actively supporting 
international efforts to address world population and development 
issues. These issues have a direct impact on hunger and nutrition 
especially in the developing countries. In a few weeks, I will be 
attending the first-ever Conference of Caribbean Parliamentarians on 
Population and Development. 1 will be participating with more than 70 
international parliamentarians, including ministers of health and 
elected officials^ in discussing the major population issues facing 
almost every country in the English-speaking Caribbean. These issues 
range from the high rate of teenage pregnancy and the annual exodus of 
emigrants from the Caribbean every year to the United States, Canada 
and other developed countries to the effects of population growth on 
employment. In all, some 18 countries in the Caribbean along with the 
United States and Canada will be represented. 
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This conftrence will permit an extension of the dialogue that members 
o£ Congress have initiated with the parliamentarians of other 
countries. I will communicate the U.S.'s long standing commitment to 
development and voluntary family planning asssltance to other 
countries. I see this Initiative as a very important way of 
contributing to International efforts to foster voluntary family 
planning programs as a practical solution helping to alleviate 
problems of famine and quality of life facing the world today. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity to share my views with them 
on this very serious global problem, i will be happy to answer any 
questions the committee may have. 



As a matter of background, I am co-founder of the Congressional 
Coalition on Population and Development, an organization of members of 
Congress working to encourage sound responses to both international 
and domestic voluntary family planning issues. In December, 1982, I 
headed our American delegation to the Western Hemisphere Conference of 
Parliamentarians on Population and Development in Brasilia and 
delivered to the conference President Reagan's greetings and remarks. 
Previously, I had visited China and India in 1981 and saw first-hand 
the many problems created by unrestrained population growth. I was an 
obsc ^er at the United Nations World Conference on Population in 
Mexico City last August. I am also vice Chair for the Western 
Hemisphere of the Inter-American Parliamentarians Group on Population 
and Development. 
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[Excerpt From State of the World— 1985] 
RESHAPING POPULATION POLICIES TO IMPROVE NUIWTION 

(By Lester R. Brown, President, WorldWatch Institute) 



During ihc ihird quarter of ihii cenlury 
world food production surged ahead, 
outstripping population growth and 
holding out the hope that hunger could 
be banished. Over the last decade, how- 
ever, growth in production has slowed, 
raising doubts about the long-term food 
prospect. Despite advances in technol- 
ogy, the effort to reduce hunger is at a 
standstill. The failure to adequately feed 
all of humanity hangs heavily on the col- 
lective .conscience, dimming the many 
remarkable achievements of the late 
twentieth century. 

The shifting contours of the world 
food economy are dominated by two 
major developments. One is the leveling 
off of per capiu food production since 
1973 following a quarter-century of 
steady gains. The other is the divergence 
among continents and major countries 
that this global trend obscures. In some 
regions per capita food production is 
surging ahead; in others it is falling 
steadily. 

China and Africa illustrate these con- 
trasu, as discussed in Chapter 1. The 



impressive gains in per capita ^;nun pro- 
duction in China have provided that 
country with a substantial safety margin, 
one that would permit it to weather two 
successive poor harvests without any se- 
rious malnutrition. In Africa, ^on the 
other hand, the food situation is deteri- 
orating. The 1 percent annual dedtne in 
per capita grain output since 1967 has 
been aggravated by the drought of 1983 
and 1984. Even before the drought, 
nearly a fifth of Africa's people were 
being sustained by imjxtrted gnun J 

There is a similarly sharp contrast in 
the agricultural penonnances of the 
United Sutes and the Soviet Union. 
Over the past generation the United 
States has become the worid'^s breadbas- 
ket. suppl)'ing a larger share of world 
grain imports than Saudi Arabia does of 
oil imports. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
Union, which has both the world's larg- 
est cropland area and a farm seaor 
plagued by mismanagement and under- 
mined by soil erosion, is now projeaed 
to import a record 50 million tons of 
grain this year, more than any country in 
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hiiiory. Ironically, iu principal supplier 
It the United Scales. Etch day iwo U.S. 
frei^hiers loaded with grain head for the 
Soviet Union, indicacinff that economic 
inieresu can override ideological differ, 
cnces. Indeed, the long line of ships that 
nnks American forms with Soviet dining 
ubles may carry within it the seeds of a 
lasting detente. 



The Cropland Trend 

From the beginning of agriculture until 
roughly mid-century, growth in the 
worid's cropland area more or less kept 
pace with that of worid population. The 
freat bulk of the year-to-year growth in 
food supply came from expanding cul- 
Ux-ated area. Improvements in land pro- 
ductivity came slowly or not at all. At 
mid-century, this began to change. A 
1984 study by the U.S. Department of 
Agnculture (USDA) showed that growth 
in the worid's cropland slowed markedly 
during the fifties, averaging less than 1 
percent per year^ughly half that of 
populauon. Thereafter fhe rate of 
BTowih in cropland area continued to 
slriw, falling below 0.3 percent per year 
in the seventies. USDAprojecU that this 
slowing will continue, falling to 0.2 per- 
cent in the eighties and 0.15 percent in 
the nineties. (See Table 2-1.) If these 
trends do materialise, the worid crop- 
land base will expand about 4 percent 
between 1980 and 2000, while popula- 
tion growth is projected to expand by 
some 40 percent.* 

Net gi^owth in the worid cropland area 
in any given year reflects the difference 
between the m^'ority of countries, which 
are still adding some new cropland, and 
a much smaller, though growing, num- 
ber where the cropland area is shrinking. 
In some of the latter group the shrinkage 
r'Tsults from the abandonment of mar- 



Tible Ejtimiied Growth In Worid 
Croplind Arei, 195W0, With 
Projection^'lo 2000 



Period 



Crowih 
PerYw 



Laie fifties 
Seventies 
Eighiies 
Nineiies 



(percent) 
1.0 
0.S 
0.2 
0.15 



•oUBCc: Francis Urbar and Thomii Volliiih. F^l 
kms antf TWn^ in n^UApkvUunl Lnd (Waih- 
1984^ PtUirmg OIBce, 

ginal land in favor of more-intensive use 
of the most productive land. Such de- 
cline has been under way now for dose 
10 two decades in Western Europe, East- 
ern Europe, and Eastern Asia, mcludlui9 
both China and Japan. In West Germany 
and Poland, for example, the postwar 
peak in arable land area occurred in 
1955. In France, Japan, and Yugoslavia, 
It was I960; in China, the peak was in 
1963.« ^ 



Roughly a third of the world's peo- 
ple now live in countries where 
cropland area is shrinking. 



Roughly 1.5 billion of the worid's peo- 
ple, about a third of the total, now live in 
countries where cropland area is shrink- 
ing. China and luly, for example, have 
lost 5.1 and 4.8 percent of their cropland 
since the decline began. (See Table 2-2.) 
Changes such as these reflea the rela- 
tionship between the numerous plus and 
minus forces affecting the cropland area. 
Expansion commonly resulu from push- 
ing back the frontiers of settlement, irri- 
gation projects, drainage projccu, the 
clearing of foresu, or the plowing of 
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grutUnd. The addiiion by new teiite- 
meni projecu U perhaps beti illutiraied 
by Brazil, which it encouraging new 
farms and ranches in the Cerrado and 
the Amazon Basin, and by Indonesia, 
which is auempUng lo reseiUe people 
from densely populated Java lo the outer 
islands of Sumatra, Kalimantan, md 
Sulawesi. 

New irrigaUon projecu have played a 
central role in adding to the cultivated 
area of semiarid countries sudi as Pakis- 
tan and Mexieo. Indeed, throughout his- 
tory irrigation hu played a m^r role in 
boosting cropland productivity and ex- 
panding the earth's food-producing ca- 
pacities. The growing pressures on this 
key input to agricultural production are 
discussed at length in Chapter 3. 

Land reclamation by drainage figures 
prominently in the Soviet Union, where 
some 700,000 hecures per year is to be 

TbbU 2-2. Stltct«4 Countrits With 
DtcUning Cropland Arta, 1980 







Decline 




PoitHV Peak 


From 




in Arable 


Peak Year 


Country ■ 


Land Area 


to 1980 




(year) 


(percent) 


China 


1963 


-5.1 


France 


1900 


-13.3 


Hungary 


1955 


-6.6 


Ireland 


1900 


-39.4 


Italy 


1955 


-4J 


Japan 


I960 


-19.6 


Netherlands 


1955 


-18.0 


PoUnd 


1955 


-9.7 


Ponugal 


1963 


-18.1 


South Korea 


1966 


-5.3 


Sweden 


1955 


--S1.0 


West Germany 


1955 


-13.9 


Yugotlavia 


1960 


-5.6 



lotnict: fnnm Urban and Thomas Vdlnih. fiat* 
imu aW Trmdt in tnHdAgnaUtwml Lni Vie 0\*asli. 
tngton. D.C: VS, Covcmmcnt Pnnitni Office. 
t984). 
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reclaimed during the early eighties. For 
the Soviet Union, at least, this rivals the 
annual additions from .irrigation. In 
Central America, cropland area ex|>an* 
sion comes at the expehse of foresu, 
while in Eist Africa and Artentim re» 
cent growth has come mostly from past* 
land convenion. The lame has been true 
for some of the Great Plains states in the 
United Sutes; Colorado's Weld County 
and Monuna*s Petroleum County have 
uken steps to prohibit the plown^ of 
gnsilands, which are vulnerable to wind 
erosion once the ^s cover Is removed.^ 

On the other stde of the ledger, nop- 
land can be lost to such nonfarm uses u 
induitrialization and to urbanisttion, 
one of the most globally pervasive 
demographic trends of this century. Ac- 
cording to U.N. prqjections, the urban 
share of world population is prqjected to 
increase from 29 percent in 1950 to 50 
percent by 2000, boosting the number of 
city-dwellen from 725 nullion to a pro- 
jected 3.1 billion.* 

The amount of cropland disappearing 
under dties is not kno%m, but individifiu 
country data and various surveys do pro- 
>^de some indication. For example; two 
USDA surveys^ne in- 1967 and the 
other in 1975— indicated that some 2.5 
million hectares of prime U.S. cropland 
were convened to urban and bimt-up 
uses during the eight*year period. A 
study of urban encroachment on agiicuN 
tural land in Europe (grasslands as well 
as croplands) from 1960 to 1970 fbtind 
that West Germany vfu losing 0.25 per* 
cent of iu agricultural land yearly, or I 
percent every four years. For France and 
the United Kingdom, the comparable 
figure was 0.18 percent per year, nearly 
2 percent for the decade.* 

\Vhile attention has focused on urban 
encroachment, cropland is also being 
lost to village expansion. Unfortunately, 
little research has been conducted on 
this loss. In one analysis using data over 
several decades for his native Ban- 
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gUdcsh, Akcf Qpari concludes chat 
growth in the number of families and 
(hat of the area occupied by the village 
are closely related. One reason for this 
correlation is that homes are **made up 
of locally a>'ailable materials, such as 
bamboo, thatch, and comigated iron 
sheets and, as such, are never strong 
enough to hold an upper story." Q^azi 
reports that "every new village home- 
stead is being built on cropland.** Al- 
though undoubtedly there are occa- 
sional exceptions, Q^azi*s veneral point 
is a sound one, for Bengali villages are 
usually surrounded by the rice fields on 
which they depend.' 

Further east, in Beijing, Chinese plan- 
ners are becoming alarmed over the loss 
of cropland to village home construc- 
tion. One consequence of the shif^ to a 
family-based, market-oriented farm sys- 
tem is that the millions of peasants who 
are becoming wealthy in^'ariably make 
building a new home their top priority. 
Planners in Bering have concluded that 
one way to minimize cropland conver- 
sion is to encourage peasants to con- 
struct two-story homes. Even so, the new 
affluence in the countryside is exacting a 
hea\7 toll on scarce cropland.* 

Apart from the expansion of human 
settlements per se, industrialization also 
consumes lar^e areas of land. Indeed,' 
one of the pnncipal causes of cropland 
shrinkage in Western Europe and Japan 
since the mid-fiflies has been factory 
construction* which w'as particularly 
rapid from the mid-fifties through the 
mid-seventirs. More recently, industrial 
de^elopmtac has begun to claim land in 
developing countries as well. Land-hun- 
grv' China has been especially affected: 
Factories must be built in the east and 
south, where most Chinese live, which is 
also where most farmland is located. 
Dwight Perkins, a Han^ird scholar on 
China, notes that the 10 percent annual 
industrial growth steadily consumes 
cropland. He believes planners are 



aware of this but that "there is no way 
around the fact that gopd farmland (flat, 
located near transport; etc.) often makes 
an excellent factory site.*** 

The automobiliution of societies also 
claims cropland for highways, parking 
lots, garages, and filling nations. 
Growth in the worid automobQe fleet 
from 48 million in 1950 to SSI mfllion in 
1982 has claimed millions of hectares of 
farmland for these purposesjo Aj with 
&ctory sites, the flat, well-drained land 
that is ideal for farming is also well- 
suited for highways and parking lou. 

In addition to the conversion of crop- 
land to nonfarm uses, excessive eco- 
nomic demands and mismanagement 
are claiming cropland through desertifi- 
cation, severe erosion, waterlogging and 
salinization of irrigated land, and the di- 
version of irrigation water to nonfarm 
uses. Soil erosion claims cropland either 
throuffh sheet erosion or as a result of 
pully formation. Although severe gully- 
ing, leading to land abandonment, is 
now commonplace, h has received the 
least official attention where it is most 
advanced. A U.N. report on cropland in 
Latin America notes-.ks severe dimen- 
sions in the Andean 'countries, where 
gullys are advancing through the steeply 
sloping countryside like the tentacles of 
a giant malignancy. As these guIIys eat 
their way across fields, farmers h-Iio are 
already hungo' for land continue to tiU 
what is left, right up to the gullf^s edge 
—thus accelerating iu progress across 
the land.!' 

A report for Europe describes Oie ex- 
tensive abandonment of farmland in 
Italy: yit is generally a'^ed that in Italy 
Z million hectares have been abandoned 
in the last ten years. . . . The farming 
measures used on this marginal land 
have led to deterioration of the soil so 
that the land was consumed in the literal 
sense of the term.**»« Similarly, some of 
the decline in the harvested area of cc« 
reals in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria over the 
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pait two decadei reflecd (he movement 
from eroded, wom-ou( loili in farm 
areai with rugged (errain.^i 

Other lourcei of cropland loii have 
received Uule attention. For example, 
land for burial hai claimed millioni of 
hectares over the pait generation. In 
moit countriei thii loii ii minimized by' 
uiing cemeteriei. But in China, ai men* 
tioned in Chapter 1, the dead are buried 
under mounds that are often located on 
l^ood farmland. A itudy of thii praaice 
in the immediate vicinity of Beijing re* 
ported that fh>m 1940 until 1064 burial 
moundi claimed 213 hecuret (526 
acres) of fertile cropland. Multiplied 
thoutandt of timet over for the country 
as a whole, it ii dear why this loii con* 
cemi Chinese political leaden. Accord- 
in^t the government hai laundied a 
campaign to encourage cremation. 
Zhang Yizhi. an official in the ministry of 
civil affain, observes that "we have to 

Jiraaice cremation in cities and in dense* 
jr-populated rural areas. Otherwise the 
living and the dead will have to scramble 
for land." Although it is difficult to per* 
suade people to change centuries-old 
traditions. Zhang believes that the shift 
to the family responsibility system will 
facilitate this transition: "If the peasants 
want to become more prosperous, they 
will not be able to let the dead occupy 
the limited land that is available for 
(arming."»< 

Another faaor in the world cropland 
equation it the low productivity of the 
new fields. In Nigeria and Bratil. where 
expansion of cuTtiv-ated area has been' 
greatest, cereal yields have increased lit* 
Ue or none since ] 950* The increasing 
use of fertiliser and other inpuu is being 
offset by the declining quality of crop* 
land.t* 

In some countries, the .land lost to 
nonfarm tises is beinf[ replaced by land 
of lower productivity. The Science 
Council of Canada reports that "half of 
the farmland lost to urban expansion is 
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cpming from the best one twentieth of 
our farmland."!* It ukes an .estimated 
240 acres of new land in Canada's west- 
em pronnces to replace 100 acres oT 
land jost to urban expansion in the higb* 
er-rainfall eutem provinces. And ia 
some countries there has been a "retreat 
from the margin" because of overexpan- 
sion. This occurred in the Soviet Union 
during the early eighties, for example, as 
a result of overexpansion into margin^ 
lands. 

By the year 2000 the area of new land, 
to be plowed vAW obviously be limited. 
Indeed, new land being added will 
barely offset the losses projected. For 
planning purposes it is best to usuiae 
that virtually all growth in world food 
output by century's end will have to 
come from raising land produaivity. 



Water and Bread 

The lack of unexploited ^s'ater resources 
may constrain growth in worid food ow- 
put even more than the scaraty of unex* 
ploited fertile land. In countries as 
widely separated as Mexico and Pakis- 
un. freshwater scarcity prevents the 
spread of high*yielding wheats. In die 
Soviet Union, water shortages are frus- 
trating efforts to expand feedgrain mo- 
duction for thai country's swelling Eve* 
stock herds. As new irrigation options 
are exhausted, the link between water 
and bread becomes increasingly obivi- 
ous. 

Although irrigated agriculture stancd 
several thousand yean ago, only in die 
twentieth century has it covered much of 
the earth's surface. (For a fuller discus* 
sion of the reliance on irrigation 
throughout the world, tee Chapters.) In 
1800 an estimated 8 million hecures of 
the world's cropland were irrigated. Al* 
though irrigation increased substantially 
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from 1900 lo 1950. the bulk of the ex- 
pansion hat occurred since thenj with 
the total irrigated area reaching 261 ml), 
lion hectares by 1982. (See Table 2-5.) 

Some 15 percent of the world's crop- 
land is irrigated, up from 1 1 percent m 
the early sixties. Although irrigation wu 
once concentrated fn the Middle East, 
where it first developed, the center of 
gravity hbs now shifted to Asia. As of 
1980. 1 20 million hecures of the world's 
261 million irrigated hectares— >some 46 
percent—were located in Asia. Today 
the Middle East and North Africa ac- 
count for only 8 percent of the world 
total, as does the SoWet Union, and less 
than 10 percent is in the United Sutes. 
Latin America accounts for under 10 
percent of the world's irrigated land and 
subsaharan Africa has only 2 percent." 

Irrigation can use either underground 
water or surface water from rivers, 
streams, or lakes. Early irrigation sys- 
tems relied on surface water, usually that 
which was backed up behind an embank- 
ment of some sort so that it would flow 
by gravity onto the h,M%. Using under- 
^und water requires more energy 
smce the water must be lifted. Irrigaiion- 
y^wr distribution techniques also vary. 
For crops such as rice, flooding is com- 
monly used. Water is fed or pumped 
onto a field enclosed by a small embank^ 

Table J.S. EsUmated World Irrigated 
Area. 1900-82 



Year 



Irrigated 
Area 



1900 
1950 
1982 



(million hectares) 
40 

94 

261 



fouRCC: U. R. Rangcley. "Irrigiiion--CurTent 
Trend* and a Future Penpeciive," World Bank 
Seminar, Washington. D.C., February 1985. 



ment until the entire surface is covered. 
This system requires that land be flai. 
either naturally or as a result ofartilidal 
leveling. Another traditional pia^tice, 
furrow irrigation, is commonly used for 
row crops such as com. poutoes. and 
vegetables, With the advent ofdieap en- 
ergy, many farmers pumping water fiom 
underground began distnbutBxg the 
water through spnnkler systems, an en* 
ergy-intensive method. 

At the country irngatioa plays 
an important role in each of thebigrour 
food producers— the United St^ei; the 
Soviet Union, China, and India. Grwch 
in irrigated area in China since iiud<en* 
tury has been impressive, mcressins 
from scarcely 20 million heoaret in 
1950 to some 48 million by 1980. Mudi 
of the increase vfzt achieved hf bbor> 
intensive construction practices* and U is 
largely responsible for the tncrease ui 
multiple cropping from an aveiage of 
crops per hectare in 1950 to 1.6 in 
1980.'* 

India's net irrigated area in 1950 %vas 
21 million hecures. almost exactly the 
same as China's. But as of 1980 it totaled 
only some 39 million J)eciarcs. The most 
rapid growth has bccurred since the mid- 
sixties, follov^ing the introduction of 
high-yielding wheat and rice varieties 
that were both more responsive to the 
use of water and more exacting in their 
demands. This enhanced profiubility 
stimulated i^nde&pread investments bv 
small farmers, in wells of their own so 
they could more fully exploit the yield 
potential of the new \-arieties,<» 

U.S. irrigated area hw expanded 
throughout the period from 1950 to 
1978 but at a decelerating rate. Growth 
in the irripted area from the mid-fifties 
through the mid-seventies was concen- 
trated in the southern Great Plains, 
largely based on %^-ater from the Ogallala 
aquifer. Since 1978 U^. irrigated area 
has actually declined as a result of that 
aquifer's depletion and the diversion of 
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Ttblt 1-4. World FtrtJUMr Um, 1990-04 Kilognmi 

90 





rtrtlliMf 


Yctr 


Um 




(million metric 


1050 


t9t9 


1055 


16.9 


1900 


87.0 


1005 


89.1 


1070' 


69.0 


1071 


68.9 


I07t 


72.0 


1079 


77.8 


1074 


89.6 


1975 


88.4 


1976 


90.0 


1977 


05.6 


1978 


00.4 


1979 


106.0 


1980 


119.1 


1981 


116.1 


1988 


114.9 


1989 


116.1 


1084 


181.0 



mvrck: U.N. rood »nd Apkiiliurf OrfinUatlon. 
FAO t977 Annmt rtftiS'^ itnHiv (Romr: 1978). 
Paul Andritonai. U.S. Dc^nmcm of Africuliurc, 
pfHait communlcaiien, S«pctmbtr 198$. and 
woridwitch Inttilutc cttimalct for 1981. 

The increase in %Mrld rertilizer use 
since mid-century his been driven by 
population growth and by the expaiMling 
appetite Tor animal protein. Ai the ttork 
outruns the plow, the role of fertilizer 
increases. The reduction in world crop- 
land area per person since 1950 hu been 
offset by raising per capita fertilizer use 
from 5 kilograms In 1950 to over 25 kilo* 
grams by 1980. In simple terms, more 
people now means less cropland per per- 
son, requiring more fertilizer to satisfy a 




1950 



1900 



T . 
1970 



0.10 



...» .*,v 1980 1085 

rifttrff 19.1. World FcrtllUtr Um antf Crds 
Aroa Per Pcraon, Itl0*l9 

given difury level. (Sec Figure 2-1.) 

The soil nuirlenu most needed by 
planu are nitrogen. phosphorua,and po« 
ussium. Many other elemenU liso feed 
plants: Magnesium, calcium, and sulfur, 
for example, are considered misor nutri* 
enu. And there are trace nutrients such 
as line, boron, and copper. In both quan- 
tiutlve and economic terms. howe%'er, 
the chemical, fertilizer industry ig based 
almost entirely on nltrogenoui. phos- 
phatic. and potassic fertilizen. Among 
these three, nitrogen dominaies. ac- 
countingforjustoverhalfofworld fertili- 
zer output; phosphate and pocauh ac- 
count for roughly one quarter each.*' 

Historically. Western Europe, the 
United Sutes. and Jipm dominated 
%tforld output but since nitrogen fertili- 
zer is synthesized from atmospheric ni- 
trogen, it an be produced wherever en- 
er^ is a^-ailable. Following the 1973 oil 
pnce increase, most new nitrogen plants 
have been built in oil-exportnntg coun- 
tries, particulariy those'that flare natural 
p%. Since so many of these are develop* 
ing countries— ^hina, India. Indonesia. 
Mexico, and several Middle Eastern oil 
exporters— this shift hu markedly 
boosted the Third Worid share of nitro- 
gen fertilizer produaton.** 

Phosphate and poush, on the other 
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hand, ire mined only by ihe handful of 
countries thai have indigenoui reiervei. 
Mott of the Korld'i phoiphate li mined 
in Morocco and the United States, prin* 
dpally in Florida. In 1980 these two 
countries together exported 31 million 
ions of phosphate rock^ nearly three 
fifihs of iJie world total. Most of the re* 
mainder wu exported by Jordan and Is* 
rael in the Middle East; by Toso. Tu* 
nisia. and Senegal in Africa; and by the 
Soviet Union.** . 

Production ofpoush. the third major 
nutrient, is dominated by the Soviet 
Union and Canada, which together ac* 
count for 55 percent of world produc* 
lion capacity. East and West Germany 
divide rather equally an additional 21 
percent, and most of the remainder is 
produced in the United States^ and 
France. Given the international inter* 
dependence of the world fertilizer econ^ 
omy, anything that afTecu international 
trade— such as export embargoes, the 
formation of export cartels, or external 
debt— can affect farmers* use of phos* 
phate or potash." 

World fertilizer consumption* like the 
production of nitrogen fertilizer, is shift- 
ing toward the Third World. As of 1981 
the industrial countries were consuming 
72 million tons of chemical fertilizer, 63 
percent of the worid toul. Developing, 
countries were using 43 million tons, 
just over a third of the total, but their 
consumption has been growing far more 
rapidly, suggesting that by the year 2000 
usage may be rather evenly divided be- 
tween the North and the South, thoush 
per capita use ^"ill be far higher in the 
former." 

All the big four food producers are 
heavy users of fertilizer. The Soviet 
Union, which has invested heawly in 
manufacturing facilities, now uses more 
fertilizer than any other country except 
the United States. Despite this edge. So* 
viet grain output is scarcely half that of 
the United States, confirming the wide- 
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spread inefficiency in fertilizer use thtt 
is regvilirly reported in Soviet jour» 
nals." 

Fertilizer application rales vary widely 
not only among countries but alto 
among different crops. Countries with 
the most fertilizepintensive agriculture 
include Japan and several in Westeni 
Europe. U.S. farmers in the com belt also 
apply fertilizer quite generously, 
whereas those in the semiarid western 
plains use it sparingly. Cereals, grown on 
some 70 percent of tne world's cropland, 
account for the largest share of fertilizer^ 
use. Other heavily fertilized crops include 
cash crops, particularly those grown 
for export such as cotton and looacoo. 

In recent years the growth In world 
fertilizer use has slowed markedly. Afkcr 
growing 7.5 percent annually from 1950. 
through 1973, it dropped to 5.6 percent 
per year during 1973-79 and to 2.5 per- 
cent per year since the 1979 oil price 
increase. (See Table 2*5.) This slow- 
down is not due to any single influence 
but rather to several, many of them ats- 
sociated directly or indirectly with rising 
oil prices. 

Table S'5. World Grain Production and 
Fertilizer U<e at Three Oil Price Levels, • 



Annual Growth 



Period 


Oil Price 
Per 
Barrel 


Grain Fena1< 
Produc* ner 
tion Use 




(current 


(percent) 




dollars) 




1950-73 


2 


s.r' 7J 


1975-79 


12 


1.9 S.6 


1979-84' 


28 


2.0 2.5 



M984 gnin produaton and fenUiier uie ct« 
limaied b>' W'orldwaich Iniiiiute. 
lOUtCEt: Bated on dau from ln(eni»tIonal Mone* 
Ufy Fund and Dep>riinem of Agricullurc. 
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\Vhere fertilizer lue it high, diminish- 
ing recumi are letting in. Ai ipplia- 
tioni increase, so do crop yielos. but 
only up ID a point. At the lower levels of 
use the crop yield response to each addi- 
tional kilogram of ftrtiliser is strong, but 
as application rates rise the increase di- 
minisnes. until eventually there is no re- 
sponse. A broad-bniih comparison of 
changes in the ratio of world grain pro- 
duction to fertiliier use over time 
confirms this diminishing response. In 
1950 world fertilizer use was just under 

14 millioh tons and grain production 
wis 628 million tons, yielding 46 tons of 
grain produced for every ton of fertilizer 
used. Fifteen yean later this response 
ratio had been cut In half, with each ton 
of fertilizer idelding some 23 tons of 
grain. By 1979 the ratio had fallen to just 
over IS. where it hu remained for the 
last four years. This leveling offsuggesu 
that farmers are not finding it profiuble 
to increase greatly their use of chemical 
fertUizer.» 

In many Third World countries, 
mounting toreign debt has constrained 
fertilizer use. The more foreign ex- 
change required to service debt, me less 

15 available for importing fertilizer. Bra- 
zil, for example— the western hemi- 
sphere's second ranking food producer 
—has severely resiricied its feruHzer im- 
ports. Several other heavily indebted 
Third World countries have done the 
same.s^ 

Closelv associated with both external 
debt and internal defictu is the pressure 
to reduce or eliminate subsidies for ferti- 
lizer use and for food consumption, both 
of which reduce the profiubility of ferti- 
lizer use. In some insunces national gov- 
emmenu have decided on their own to 
reduce these subsidies in an effort to 
lower deficiu. In other cases the pres- 
sure has come from the International 
Moneury Fund as a condition for con- 
tinued funding or for the renegotiation 
ofdeb^ ;payment.>> 



Fertilizer consumption hu also 
Iiggcd because of depressed economic 
conditions in rural i^as. Weak farm 
prices and mounting farm debt have 
even arrested the growth in ftnilizer 
consumption in the United Sutet . AAer 
in extraordinary growth, atimhinf 
from 1940 through 1960. fertiliaer use in 
the world's leading food prxKlucer 
dropped sharply dunng the eariy eighu 
les. (See Figure 2-2.) 

Where intensive agriculture it prac- 
ticed, as in the U.S. com belt, the energy 
embodied in the fertilizer-including 
that used in manufacturing, transporting 
and ipplying it— often exceeds chat used 
as tractor fuel. Of the cotil cneny m- 
vested in fertilizer, roughly four fifths b 
used to produce it md one fifth to dis- 
tribute ind ipply it. Some 70 peicent of 
nitrogenous fertilizer is produced with 
nitural ^s. ik6 the remainder it pro- 
duced with niphthi. fuel oil. and coaL 
But regardless of the energy source, ris- 
ing energy cosu are reducing the profit- 
iblliiy of fertilizer use." 

The ratio between the price of grain 
ind that of fertilizer his changed over 
the past few decades, and the real cost of 
ferulizer now constn^ins use to some ex- 
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cent. For example, in the United Sucei 
S.4 tons of wheal were required co pur- 
chase a ion of nitrogen fenttiier in I960. 
A breakUirpugh in nitrogen lyniheili in 
1963 increued the energy efficiency of 
lynihettc nitrogen fixation by lome 40 
percent and reduced nitrogen fertilizer 
coiti beting In the l«te lixtiet. Ai 
uie of ihii new technology ipread, fen- 
Uizer prices declined. By the eariy 
leventiei only 1.6 tons of wheat were 
needed to buy a ton of nitrogen fertil- 
iier. After the oil price hikei of I97S 
ihii trend wu revened, however, and 
ihe amount of grain required to pur- 
chase a given amount of ferdliier in- 
creased someit'haL In 1984, some 2.1 
tons of wheat bought one ton of nitro- 
gen feniiizer." 

In contrast to the 1950-80 period, 
when world fertilizer use increased 
rather predicubly, it has become quite 
erratic since 1980— sometimes increu- 
ing, somedmet decreuing, but cenainly 
not mainuining the uninterrupted 
growth of the prccedinif three decades. 
Aj a general matter the fenilizer use 

fyrojectioni of recent yean have been 
ower.ed with each successive assess- 
ment. When the FAO did lu AgrituUun: 
Toward 2000 study in 1979, it pr^ected 
that fertilizer consumption in the 90 de- 
veloping countries (excluding China) 
would increase from 19 million tons in 
1980 to 93 million tons by the end of the 
century." This increase of 8.3 percent 
per year n'as consistent with the histori- 
cal trend, but it now appears that growth 
will be far sloii*er, that the future will not 
be a simple extrapolation of the past. 

Prqjections of global use are alto 
being downgraded. An assessment un- 
dertaken in 1981 by an FAOAJ.N. In- 
dustrial Development Organization/ 
World Bank group prqjected that by 
1 985-86 worid fenilizer u se would reach 
147 million tons. By early 1984 USDA 
was projecting 1988 wor\6 usage at 142 
million tons of fertilizer.** 



Future fenilizer use will be influenced 
heivily by the continuing spread of irrl^ 

E lion and by the energy/food.price re- 
ionsWp. However, In at least one 
m^^or food-producing region— the 
southern Great Plains of the United 
Siaies-<he irrigated area has begun to 
decline, making substantial Rirther 

Eowth In ferUlizer use there unlikely, 
lersy prices over the long tenn seem 
certain to rise. Offsetting this at least 
panially Is the temporary shift toward 
the use of flared natural gas as a nitrogen 
fertilizer feedstock. As long as gas sup- i 
plies hold up, this %^l tend to check the 
rise in nitrogen fertilizer manufacturinf 
cosu, though not those of phosphate 
and potuh. 



Advances in Technology 

Any assessment of the worid food pros, 
pect must consider advances in agricuU 
tural technolog)*. The doubling of worid 
food output over the past generation is 
largely the produa of the expanded use 
of irrigaiion, chemical fertilizer, and im- 
proved varieties. With cereals, ^i-hidi 
dominate food output, the de>'elopment 
of hybrid com and the d^-arf rices and 
wheau ha\*e been centrally imporunt. 

Interestingly, the basic discoveries 
that led to these advances are by no 
means recent Eariy agriculturaltsu in 
the Middle Eut discovered that diven- 
ing river water onto their fields in- 
creased their yields. The principles of 
chemical fertilization were discovered 
more than a century ago. Uke%rise, the 
la^'s of heredity were first formulated by 
Mendel in the mid-nineteenth century. It 
was the massive application of these in- 
teracting technologies and insighu after 
Worid War 11, however, that set the 
stage for the unprecedented growth in 
^*orld food supplies. 
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The mid-eighdei are a particularly rich 
time in agricultural research, nith ad* 
vances in biotechnology^induding 
recombinant DNA, tissue culture, and 
cloning— opening new frontiers in farm 
technology. Exciting though these tech* 
nologiei are, they have nonetheless been 
greatly overplayed by the popular press. 
The goals of agricultural research remain 
the same-^ow to get more grain per 
hectare of land or more milk per cow. 



The goals of agricultural research 
remain the same— how to get more 
grain per hectare of land or more 
milk per cow. 



Biotechnology can help accelerate the 
research eflfort. It is not a new tool kit but 
an additional tool to put in the existing 
kit, one that will further progress toward 
existing goals. Its role is put into per* 
spective by Thomas N. Urban, president 
of Pioneer Hi*Bred International, the 
world's largest producer of hybrid seed 
com. He observes that "the new 'tech* 
niques ^*ill be helpful in speeding up our 
work but they will not change conven* 
tional breeding methods.'**^ The same 
point u-as made by the U.S. Office of 
Technology Assessment in its 1981 re* 
port on applied genetia: *The new tools 
will be used to complement, but not re* 
place, the well-established practices of 
plant and animal breeding." 

An examination of the historical yield 
trend of the three principal cereals 
grown in the United Sutes— com, 
wheat, and sorghum— provides both 
some sense of the potential for raising 
yields in countries where ajsricultural 
modernization is only beginning and an 
indication of the longer*term constraints 
in agriculturally advanced societies.'* 

The yield trend for grain sorghum in 
the United States since mid*ccntury il- 
lustrates clearly the S*$haped cun'e that 



biolopists expect all biological growth 
functions to follow. (See Figure 2-3.) 
From the mid*fiAies until the late sixties, 
>ields of this crop n^rly tripled, climb- 
ing from 1 .200 kilograms to 5,300 kilo* 
grams per hectare. This remarkable 
growth was made possible by the rapid 
spread of hybrid sorghum and irrigation^ 
particularly in the \JjS. southern plains, 
and by hea\7 increases in chemical ferti- 
liser applications. The principal benefiu 
from these three technologies came be- 
tween 1955 and 1966. the steeply rising 
part of the S*shaped curve, : 

Although there has been somefluctua- 
lion since then, there ii little indication of 
any further increase in average yield. 
Lacking another mayor breakthrough of 
some son, future increases in VS, sorg- 
hum yields are likely to be modest. In- 
deed, as the Ogallala aquifer under the 
southem plains is depleted, manv bna- 
en ^^nll revert to dr)'land faming, in 
which case sorghum yields in 2000 could 
well be markedly lower than today. 

Com yields have also increased 
dramatically, nearly tripling between 
1950 and the eariy eighties. (See Figure 
2-4.) This impressive gain is primarily 
the result of continuously impra\4ng hy- 
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Figure S*S. U.S. Gntn Sorghum Yield Per 
Hccurc,1950<B4 
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bridi interacting with the increaiing ap* 
plication of chemical fertilizer. Although 
the riie in com yields hai ilowed since 
the early seventies^ it itill ihowi a mod* 
eit up^'ard trend. At yAth sorfrhum» U.S. 
com yields have alio thow g earer vari' 
ability ai they increased. 

Year>to*year fluctuations from 1950 
through 1969 were quite modest. In 
1970, however, when *he com blight 
struck, yields dropped ihin>ly because 
the predominant com vaneties con* 
tained little reslsunt stock. Yields de* 
dined even further in 1974 because of 
bad weather--« combination of hea\7 
spring reins that postponed planting and 
an early frost that damaged much of the 
crop before it was ripe. And in 1980 and 
1 983, drought played a m^or role. It ^*ill 
be some years before it can be deter- 
mined whether U.S. con yields are lev* 
eling off u those for sorghum have. 

with wheat, yield increases in the 
United Sutes have been less dramatic 
than for com or sorghum. But after sev* 
era! years of sutic or declining levels 
during the seventies, they have resumed 
their upi^'ard trerd. In contract to com, 
which is grown under high rainfall con* 
>n%. and sorghum, which is planted 

^ 'negated land, most U.S. 

'vneai under r land condi* 



tions, thus limiting the potential re* 
sponse to fertiliser use. 

Although rice yields in Japan surted 
increasing well before those of cereals In 
the United States, the steady rise that 
spanned several decades has been inter* 
rupted in recent years. (See Figure 2*5.) 
Over the last decade there has been little 
increase in Japanese rice yields, which 
avereve roughly 4.5 tons per hecure of 
milled rice. As with sorghum and com in 
the United Sutes, using more fertiliser 
has little effect on yields. 

To assess ftiUy the potential for boost* 
ing %vorld food output, current vields in 
developing countries need to be com* 
pared with those of the more agricultur- 
ally advanced countries. In the mid*eigh* 
ties Argentine com yields, for example, 
were scarcely half those of the United 
Sutes, suggesting that over time com 
yields in Argentina, a country ^nth simi* 
lar soils and climate, could be doubled as 
agriculture modemites. 

Two of the most widely discussed po- 
tential breakthroughs in agricultural 
research are the development of nitro- 
gen-fixing cereals and of more photo- 
synthetically efRdent crops'.r'Although 
the fomier is technically possible, evi- 
dence is mounting that if cereals are en* 
gineered to behave like legumes, they 
will pay a yield penalty. In simplest 
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cermt, ifthe nitrogen-fixing bacteria chat 
auach them&eUo to the roots ofthece* 
reals are supported with photosynthate 
from the pUnt, the drain on the plant*s 
metabolic rr -rgy vM reduce the energy 
available to form grain. 



Evidence is mounting thatif cereak 
are engineered to behave like 
legumeSi they will pay a yield pen* 
alty. 



Sharply increasing the photosynthetic 
efficiency will not be easy either Some 
gains have been made by plant breeders 
♦••Ho have improved leafanrangemenu in 
'.rdrr to collect more sunlight. Dwarf 
wheats and rices have upright leaves, for 
rxample, that enable them to absorb 
more sunlight than traditional varieties 
c. . Of these two pottible advances, 
on'y increased photosvnthelic efficiency 
cot .Id actually raise yields. Nitrbgen fixa- 
tion by cereals would simply reduce 
chemical fertilizer use and hence the en- 
"gy intensity of cereal prod jction. Both 
breakthroughs are long shots, however, 
t (^presenting basic feats of biological en- 
gineering. 

In livestock rssMrch, there are also 
signs of dimini:hing returns. The com- 
mernalization ot a.tifidal insemination 
of di'.r)' cou^ ? jjeneration ago set the 
stagf to*' a mpid upgrading of dairy 
herd: -^i J«amatic advances in milk 
producton per cow. In the United 
States, r ilk production per cow tripled 
over the past generation. More recently, 
transolantin^ embryos from superior 
cows to mfenor ones has provided a ^say 
to maximize the progeny of highly pro- 
ductive cows. But the role of embryo 
transplantation in raising dairy herd pro- 
Huctivcy will be modest compared with 
that played by artificial insemination: 
Whereas artificial insemination permits 



a proven sire to father thousands of off- 
spring per year, an outstanding cow can 
produce only 50-60 .viable embryos per 
year for transplant mto less productive 
cows.*' 

In applied agricultural research, ai in 
any other area of endeavor governed l>y 
economics, the easy thinp arc usually 
underuken first. Affer several decades 
of sustained progress in raising crop and 
livestock productivity, it is becoming 
more difficult to mainuin the rate of 
gain. Returns may be diminislunB on in- 
vestment in agricultural reseam. Dou- 
bling or tripling U.S. research expendi- 
tures on sorghum, for example, is not 
likely to have much effea on yields. Like- 
wise, the ability of researchers in Japan 
to raise rice yields appears limited, re- 
gardless of the level of research expendi- 
tures. 

The bottom line in assessing the po- 
tential of ad^-ancing technology to in- 
crease world food output rests with 
photosynthesis, nature's process for 
converting solar energy into biochemi- 
cal energ)*, a form that can be used by 
animals. This process, which is unlikely 
to be bypassed, is governed by the basic 
laws of physics and chemistry^some- 
thing worth keeping in mind lest pie^in- 
ihe-sky assessmenu of technology 
achieve more currenc)* than they de- 
serve. 



Food SECURiry Trends 

Since 1973, as noted,' world grain pro- 
duction has barely kept pace with popu- 
lation growth. (See Table 2-6.) The diff- 
erence between a 5 percent growth rate 
of grain production and one of 2 percent 
is the difference between a wo rid where 
a rising tide of food output is improving 
dieu across the board and one where 
food production is barely keeping pace 
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wiih population. Ai indicated earlier, the 
riling price of oil afTecii (he demand for 
food ai well ai the lupply. The lack of 
growth in per capita income for the 
world lince 1 979 hai virtually eliminated 
the income component of food demand 
growth. Eliminating hunger and malnu* 
trition ihui requires not only producing 
more food but aUo railing purchasing 
power among the poor. 

Diicuiiions of food lecurity at the 
global level commonly focui on food re* 
lervei, typically meaiured in cermi of 
carryK)ver itock*.— thoie itoret of grain 
on hand when harveit of the new crop 
begini. (See Table 2-7.) Theie reiervei 
clearly do provide lome security, but the 
cropland idled under U.S. farm pro- 
grams is also a reserve, though one year 
removed.- Except duritig the 1972-75 
period, these two reserves together have 
maintained a remarkable stability in the 
world grain market. 

A poor harvest in the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1972. followed by a deci- 
sion in Moscow to offset crop shortfalls 
by imporu rather than by belt-tighten- 
ing and also by a U.S. election-year deci* 
sion to idle a rather large amount of 
cropland, set the suge for severe world 



wheat shortages beginning in the late 
summer of 1972. ^vhen poor harvesu 
followed during the next two.years in 
major food>produdng regions luch as 
China, the Indian subcontinent, the So- 
viet Union, and the United States, the 
rebuilding of world grain stocks was un- 
fortunately delayed. 

The combination of carry-over stocks 
and idled U.S. cropland amounted to the 
equivalent of 243 million tons of grain in 
1984. a decrease from 277 million tons 
the previous year. Nonetheless, even this 
reduced level of grain and cropland re- 
serves equaled 56 days of i^*orld food 
consumption, more than enough to 
mainuin relstively stable prices in world 
grain markeu. 

With over 90 percent of the world 
grain harvest consumed in the counuy in 
which it is produced, food security, par- 
ticularly in the poor countries, is in- 
fluenced by the relationship between 
growth in food output and that of popu- 
lation.^B Since 1973. as indicated, the 
race between food production and pop- 
ulation growth has been a sundofu Al- 
though per capiu grain production for 
the world as a whole has beei)4tatic.dur- 
ing this period, it has increased steadily 



Table 2-6. World Grain Production, Total and Per Ctpiu. at Three OU Priee Levels, 

1950-84 

Annual Crowih 





Oil Price 






Grain 


Period 


Grain 




Produaion 


Per Barrel 


Production 


Population 


Per Person 




(current dollars) 




(percent) 




1950-73 


2 


3.1 


1.9 


■ 1.2 


1973-79 


12 


1.9 


1.8 


0.1 


1979-84 


28 


2.0 


1.7 


0.3 



souRCU: Iniemitionil Monetary Fund. huniali9nat fiMnriet Slalittia, virioui iiiuei: U^. Depanment of 
AfTicutlurc. Economic Rcteirch Service. ir0rU Mittt c/Afnotttunt *itd Ftod PndueHon, t9}a^J (unpub- 
liihed pnntout) (Waihington. D,C: 1984); United Nitioni. .Ktcniklj Bulletin ^Statiitin, tttw York. iiHoui 
iiiuet. 
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Ttbit t-7. Indtx of World Food Security, 1960-64 
Rieiervet 



Year 



Worid 
Ctnry.Over 
Siocki or 
Grain 



Grain 
Equiv. or 
Idled V,S, 
Cropland 



Toul 



Worid 
Coosumpiion 



(million metric torn) 



I960 


200 


36 


1965 . 


142 


70 


1970 


164 


71 


i97l 


183 


46 


1972 


143 


78 


1973 


148 


25 


1974 


133 


4 


1975 


141 


3 


1976 


196 


3 


1977 


194 


1 


1978 


221 


22 


1979 


197 


16 


1980 


187 


0 


1981 


220 


0 


1982 


254 


13 


19831 


185 


92 


1984* 


205 


38 



236 

212 

235 
229 
221 
173 
137 



144 

199 
195 
243 
213 

187 
220 
267 
277 
243 



(dayi) 
104 

81 

75 
71 
67 
50 
41 

43 
56 
53 
62 
54 

47 

55 
64 

65 
56 



I Preliminary, iprojeciion bated on May 15 eiiimxe orU.S. cropland idled. ' 
louwu: Reienre iiocU from U^. Department of Agriculture (USDA). f*™ ArwiUw dmUn, 
October 1983 and May 198^1 cropland Idled in the United Sutet from Randy Weber. USDA, prime 
communicaiioni. AuguM 1983 and June 1984. i" 



in tome regions of (he world while de- 
creasing in others and showing no per- 
ceptible movement up or douit in still 
otners. 

Among the trouble spots are Africa 
and the south Andean countries of Latin 
America* as described in Chapter I. 
These regions with declining food pro- 
duction per person typically have fragile 
ecos)*stems, most of^en semiarid or 
mounuinous, and rapid population 
growth. Africa's postwar peak in per 
capita grain production came in 1967 at 
180 kilograms. By 1982 it had fallen 20 



percent. In 1983 it fell an additional 14 
percent because of the conUnent-%vide 
drought. Although in 1970 Africa was 
nearly self-sufficient in food, by 1984 im- 
ports had reached 24' million tons. (See 
Table 2-8.) 

Africa is losing the battle to feed itself. 
Malnutrition and hunger are on the in* 
crease. That so many Africans are surv- 
ing today is a tragedy. But the even 
greater tragedy is that African govern, 
ments and the international community 
are doing so little about the causal fac* 
tors. More often than not food-price 
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Table 2>8. The Changiii| Poiiem o 



Rcfion 



North America 

Latin America 

Western Europe 

E. Eur. and Soviet Union 

Afriu 

Ajia 

Auitmlia ind New ZciK 



in Trade, 1950-^ « 



(39) 



1950 


19^ 


'0 


1980 


I984t 






' etric tons) 




+2S 


+59 




+ 151 


' +126 


+ 1 


0 


+4 


-10 


-4 


-22 


-25 


-50 


-16 


+ 15 


0 


0 


0 


-46 


-51 


0 


-2 


-5 


-15 


-24 


-6 


-17 


-37 


^65 


-60 


+5 


+6 


+ 12 


+ !9 


+20 



uTD«.«il!^ A^S^r* ^^^T W"^"' 'Wi.rti"* y*ofM^ (Rome >-.riou. yetrt); 
by WorfdS ^ ^fnn^-rr Ortukn, Auiuit I98S %nd November 1984; i^uiunenu 



policies are designed to pacify urban 
consumers rather than to stimulate de* 
velopment in the countryside. Except for 
a few countries such as Kenya, soil con* 
servation programs are largely nonexlst* 
enu African leaders are only beginning 
to sense the urgency of braking popula* 
tion growth. Family planning programs, 
where they exist, are still In in embry* 
onic suge. 

After Africa, food security is deteri* 
orating most rapidly in mountainous 
Third Worid countries, largely because 
their ecosystems are fragile and highly 
vulnerable to mismanagement, l^nd 
hunger in the ' Andean countries- 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru— is ev* 
idem in the push of unterraced farming 
up the mountainsides, Even to the casual 
observer it is eWdent that much of the 
soil on the steeply sloping, freshly 
plowed mounuinsides will soon be 
^*ashed to the stream beds below, leav- 
ing only bare rock and hungry people. 
One of the most fragile mountain eco* 
systems is that of Nepal, nestled in the 
high Himalayas. Grain production per 
person there peaked in 1961 and has de- 
clined some 27 percent or roughly 1 per* 
cent per year since then.^^ As with Africa 
and the Andean countries, there is noth* 
ing in prospect in this mountainous 



kingdom in either farming or family 
planning that promises to arrest ihts 
deterioration in the foreseeable fbture. 
For these areas, as for Africa, the pros* 
pects for food security are not at all 
promising. 



Food Prices: The Bottom 
Line 

•\ssesstng the food prospect ls'not")im* 
ply a matter of determining in a technical 
sense how much food the worid's farm- 
ers can produce. They can produce far 
more than ihey now are. The real issue 
is at what cost and, most imporuntly, 
how this cost wilt relate to the purchas- 
ing power of the billion and a half poor* 
est people in the worid. who already 
spend most of their income on food. 

The cost of food production is deter^ 
mined by the resources available.'such at 
land, water, fertilizer, and pesticides, 
and the skill with which the/ are com- 
bined. Historically, adx'ancing technol- 
ogy has more than offset any restrictions 
imposed by resource availability, but 
over the past decade or so this has be- 
come more difficult. As a result, ^'^wth 
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in food producdon hit slowed. • 

At noted earlier in chit chapter, 
growth in the world • cropland area it 
now tcarcely perceptible. USDA now 
projectt thai between 1985 and the end 
of the century the world cropland area 
\sill increate roughly S percent, Jutt 
about enough to provide for one year*t 
increate in demand.** 



The most imporUnt force driving 
the cof t of food production upward 
if the ihrinkage of cropland per 
person* 



Although irrigation hat recently 
played a major role in bootting land pro- 
ductivity, for much of humanity water it 
becoming tcarce. In tome tituaiiont 
farmert are overdrawing tuppliet merely 
to produce Tood at current levelt. In the 
United Statet, for example, the irrigated 
area actually declined tome 3 percent 
between 1978 and 1982. Thit new trend 
it indicative of the growing difficultiet in 
many other paru of the world in expand- 
ing the irrigated area. While the irri- 
gated area worldwide will continue to 
expand* it w ill not do to nearly as rapidly 
at in the patt. 

Perhapt the mott important force 
driving the cott of food production up* 
ward it the thrinkage of cropland per 
person. To maintain per capita food pro* 
duction at cropland thrinkt, mott pur- 
chated inputt mutt be uted, including 
fertiliser* water, and pesticides. The 
trendt can be measured most precisely 
for fertiliser. In 1950, when a quarter of 
a hectare was harvested per person, per 
capita fertiliser use was 5 Icilograms. (See 
Table 2-9.) In 1984, when this area had 
shrunic to 0.15 heaares, fertiliser use 
had increased to 25 kilograms per pe^ 
son. Given the difficulties in expanding 
the cropland area and the momentum of 



world population growth, this pattern ia 
ceruin to continue. As the harvested 
gnin area moves toward one tenth of a 
hectare at the turn of the century, ever 
larger amounts of fertiliser will have to 
be applied to maintain per capita food 
output, contributing to higher produc- 
tion costs. 

Although all projections of world food 
supply and demand incorporate prelec- 
tions for the cropland area, none uke 
into account the record amount of top* 
soil being lost from tiie world's iropland 
base through erosion. The lou of some 
25.4 billion tons of topsofl ftom the 
world's cropland in excess of new soil 
being formed is reducing the ii..»erent 
productivity of land. The linkage be- 
tween soil erosion and production costs 
has been analyzed in detail by an micr^ 
disciplinary team of sdentisu who stud- 
ied land in southern Iowa. They con- 
cluded that a shift of cropland firom a 
slightly eroded to a severely eroded con- 
dition would boost annual fentliser ap- 
plication recjuirements per acre by 40 
pounds of nitrogen, S pounds of phos- 
phate, and IS pounds of potash. This 
increase m fertiliser woiild be rectuired 

Table 2*9. World Grain Am tad 
FcrUliicr Uit Per Ciplu, 1950-44 



Year 


Grain Area 
Per Capita 


• FertiUurUse 
PerCapini 




Oiecurci) 


(kflograms) 


1950 


0.24 


5.4 


1955 


0.23 


6.7 


1950 


0.2 1 


8S 


1965 


0.20 


US 


1970 


0.18 


17.1 


1975 


0.18 


20,4 


1980 


0.16 


25.6 


1984 


0.15 


25.4 



iource: WorldH-»ich Iniiiiuie etiimam, bawd on 
dau from VJ&. Dcpanmcni of Agriculiure and 
United Kaiioni Food and Arricuhure Orgvniia* 
lion. 
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merely lo mainiain ihe ouipui. They alio 
looked at changei in ihe fbel require- 
menu for lUlase as the lopioil waihed 
aii-ay, fordng farmert lo include more 
lubioil in ihe plow layer. Increaiing the 
degree of eroiion (torn alighi lo levere 
would raiie Ullage fuel requiremenu by 
38 percent*** 

At the fertiliser required lo taiiify 
food needi coniinuei lo Sncreaie, the 
world ii faced with two rising con 
curves. The firsi is aiiodaied with addi* 
lipnal expenditures on fertilizer due lo 
the shrinkage of cropland per person. 
And second, rising energy costs over the 
long term will increase the cost per unit 
of diemical feriiUxer— (he nitrogen, 
phosphate, and poush-*required to 
boost land productivity. 

For the world as a whole to reestablbh 
the upward trend in per capiu food pro* 
Auction, either the groiith of food pro* 
duction must accelerate or that of popu* 
lation must slow. Given the resource 
constrainu deacribcd in this chapter— 



(40 

land, wtxtr, and energy— it will be diffi- 
cult to reestablish a S perceot rate of 
gronih in food production. The hope of 
reducing hunger thus resta more heavily 
than ever on population policies and 
family planning programs. 

Consumers even'where face higher 
food prices over the long term. This 
politically sensitive economic indicator 
perhaps more than any other leads to 
consumer dissatisfaction and political 
unrest. Headlines describing food price 
protests and food riots are becoming 
commonplace: Witness recent demon- 
strations in Braul, the Dominican Re- 

Sublic, Morocco, Poland, andjunisia.** 
.eductions in food subsidies imposed 
on defidfridden Third World borrow- 
ers by the International Moneury Fund 
as a condition for new loans have led to 
the coining of a term—IMF riots. Rising 
demands on the earth's food*produdng 
resources as some 8 1 million people are 
added each year are beginning to trans- 
late into political unrest and instability. 
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Population-Induced 
Climate Change 

Meteorologists have long recognized 
that human activity could alter climate in 
urban communities. It is commonly 
knoHTi, for example, that cities create 
heat islands, areas where temperatures 
are consistently higher than in the sur- 
rounding countryside. Daily weather 
forecasts for large cities in the north 
temperate zone usually differentiate be- 
tween temperatures in the downtown 
area and the suburbs — with the former 
always being higher, sometimes by as 
much as several degrees Fahrenheit. 

Recently another question has 
emerged: Could changes in land cover, 
such as deforestation in the Third 
World, alter climate? The contribution 
of population growth to deforestation, 
overgrazing, soil erosion, and desertifi- 
cation in the Third World is highly visi- 
ble and widely recognized. \NTiat is new 
is the realization that these processes — 
and, therefore, population growth in- 
directly — may be driving climate 
changes in regions -as diverse as the 
semiarid Sudano*Sahelian zone of Africa 
and the rain forests of the Amazon. 

In a sense, the question of whether 
human activities in the Third World are 
inducing climate change centers on the 
stability and resilience of biological sys- 
tems. Long-sunding ecosystems consist 
of a complex of plant and animal species 
that interact to their mutual advantage. 
The principal stabilizing elements are 
perennial vegetation,- a stable water 
table, adequate underground w*ater and 
stream flows, and an intact, productive 
soil profile. These elements permit eco- 
systems to withstand external buffeting 
such as short-term climatic fluctuations. 
A drought, for instance*, will visibly alter 
a semiarid system in the short run, per- 
haps even leading to a widespread loss 
of plants and animals, but when it rains 
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chf tm ^ukMy ftiurm co noiiiMl, rtf»* 
cibtlihlng lu tquDlbHum. But • lyittm 
undtr ractpUofial iirtta may not rt* 
com hi iIm cii^ffctfd wiiwwr. 

Thtw hmwiI cttmaik fluciuttlofii 
maW ii Mkiak 10 Npamt out iht pot* 
•IWt Human amma on dlmaia. A rtcon* 
atrttcif4 cMMMk Wnory cf iht Sahtl 
om Ui« loai 10,000 yvan, Upt msm/phf 
ihowa fMifffiio ftocnaM4ofia» from ^9ti* 
otfi of wouitaa 10 dryiMN. A mhtr dt* 
uM Miiofy •vtrliiN ihf lau fov ctmu' 
Hfi iliowi line Balial iMriodicaDy 
oxportanctd lOvofOi piolofifad droui^L 
Aod aaHy in iMa comuiy« & docado^loiif 
drouduihat wtiptrtteulaHyafvtrf dur* 
ftfif Ifll and I9S4 rtdiKod iht annual 
dUdiarftofiht NOtbrMptrctniand 
iIm dtpm of LaIw Chad by about 50 ptr- 
com; flvtr Bowi and laU kvtb fill 
ihrottfboot WcM AMca.» 

Matflorologteii havt uadHlonaOy dif 
Mu^ddliMur* tf lafft*K»lt |MmiKrh 
Ibfcaa dfiv4n^ global ounoipha ric dfcu* 
UUon wnuld ovtrridt any local, human- 
md uctd aUa raUona. (>w promlncnc 
m€tcofolofiii« F* Konnoth tuio of iha 

omong pfotoaSnali^^M^ii^^ tha high 
Inddanco and pfolongvd dufailon of ra* 
cam droufhu art limply aapacu of a 
natural Buctuailon, dut to loma datp- 
itattd oacittaiion aif tht Mn«ral drcub* 
tion of tht atmoiphtrt (and maybt tht 
octan).** Ahhoufli thia Is tht convtn- 
lional vltw.^Hart notta that aomt 
mtttoralogiaia ara bti|inning to wondtr 
whtihtr human actmiy may now bt 
ofaciinf rtgionai cHmocta.** 

Prtvlova aaattimtnts havt ofttn batn 
handkaoptd by avduaKt rtllanct on 
convtntional , mtttorolo glca l modtU 
and toola. But it is now possibit to draw 
on rtkvant information from stvtral 
Atlds» i n clud in g agriculture* tcology* 
and hydrology u %vtll ai mtttorolenr. 
and to piece together a plausablehypetn- 



^Smwitf (II) 

till that population*inductd local cH* 
matt changt || Indted under way in 
AfHca, and perhapi In northtaiftni Bra* 
til and tht Amason Buin as i«elt. 

Any asMSsmtnt of this hypothtila 
muMMtln with tht undtrstanding that 
tht contmtnu art wattrtd by tht octant 
and that changt Muctd by population 
growth must invohw Inttrftring with tht 
mtchania of thli proctii. AAm, for tK- 
ampit, is wattrtdby moiitu*t*ladtn air 
massts from tN Indian and Atlantic 
octans. Tht Indian lubcontintnt rt* 
ctivts rain from doudi moving Inland 
from tht Indian Octan and tht Bay of 
Btngal. Tht BrailUan Amason dtrlvts 
almost all iu wattr initially from tht At- 
lantic Octan. 

Aainfrn normally follot«i three princi* 
pal paths: rapid runoff, groundwater rt* 
chargt. and tvaporatien. Rapid runolTia 
wattr that ittadlly makts iu way back to 
tht octan via itrtami and rfvtrs. Aquif- 
trs art rtchargtd by wattr that ptimt- 
atts tht soil, percolating btlow tnt root 
lont where It cannot be used by plants. 
And Anally, some rainfall tvaporatts 
from soil or from planu, tithtr dlrtcUy 
as wattr imtrctpttd by tht planu or In- 
dirtctly through tmnsplratioihr " 

At a typical sitt in tht ctntral Amason. 
such as ont that %%% cartAilly studied 
near Manaus. Brasil, roughly one fourth 
of rainfoa evaporates directly and nearly 
ont half reenters the atmosphtrt in tht 
form of transpiration from planu. 
gather, direct evaporation and iranipir*- 
uon return three fourths of tht ralnCall 
to tht atmosphtrt. Itavint ont fourth aa 
runoff that makts iu way back to tht At- 
lantic. (Stt Tabit 1-3.) Such hi^ levels 
of doud rtchargt havt ltd ccologbu to 
refer to tropical rain foresu as **rain ma- 
chines.** 

When land b deforested, ho%vcvcr« 
this ratio is roughhr reversed, .with a 
Quarter of the rain&ll being rttumed to 
the atmosphere and three quarters run- 
ning off quickly. Rainfiill in the region b 
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(13) Stclio/tht 

accordingly reduced, at ch« atmotpherc 
holds lets returned moitcurc chat can bc« 
come rsin later in the cyclCt This pauem 
increases with distance trom the coast, 
Tor the recharge ornin clouds by evapo- 
ration, both direct and indirect, becomet 
the dominant source or ratnrall in the 
interiort Even in aemiarid regions, evap- 
oration suopliet much of the moisture in 
rainfkll. A National Aademy of Sciences 
study estimates, Tor example, that one 
third to two thirds ot all rainfall in the 
Sahel CQmes from soil moisture evapora- 
tion." 

As indicated, \s*ater initially enters the 
Amason area in moisture-laden air 
masses from the Atlantic Ocean. Ai 
these progress westward, they are con- 
tinually discharging moisture in the 
form of rain and being recharged by 
evaporation and transpiration. On the 
average, water in the Amazon that does 
not return to the ocean completes the 
cycle every 5^ days. During this process 
some of the water works iu way out of 
the evaporative cycle as runoff and be- 

TabU 1*3. Wattr Balance tn AmtionUn 
Wattnhtd Ntar Manaus, BraiU 

Proportion 



Paih of Rainfall of Rainfall 

(percent) 

Evaporation of ninfaU 26 
inierccpted by vcgcuiion 
and from forciied toil 

Trantpiration from vegcuiion 48 

Toul evapotranipiraiion 74 

Stream ninoflT 26 

Tout rainfall 100 



sovaCt; Eflcai SaUti and Peter B. Vote. **Ainaxon 
Satin: A Syttem in Equilibrium.** Seima, July tS. 
t9S4. 



gins the long trip back to the Atlantic. 
Moisture left in the air ^s'hen h reachea 
the Andes moves sputhward Into cen- 
tral Brasil and the Chico/Paraguay 
river regions, where it becomet part 
of the rainfall cycle in mijoc fiuimns 
areas. 

As the Amason rain forest Is converted 
to cropland or grassland or is cleared bv 
logging, the share of rainfall that runs off' 
increases. This swells the sireun flow 
while decreasing evaporation md hence 
the amount of \s*ater in the area*s hydro* 
logical cycle. The net effect is lo^ avew 
age rainfall, particularly in the western 
reaches. Such changes, pwdculariy 
those that reduce the amount of water in 
the Amazon's hydrological regime, 
would almost ceruinly reduce the 
amount that reaches tne ^nguayan 
Chaco and the central Bratilian plateau. 
In a landmark article in Schh; Eneas 
Salad and Peter B. Vose observe that thia 
*'might affect climatic pattema and agri- 
culture in south, central BraaiL**!' Bra- 
sil's efforts to resettle the exoett pop- 
ulation from Its northeast and south 
and to expand beef producdon by con- 
verdng the Amazon rain forest co grass- 
land may indirecily-threaten Ibod pro- 
ducdon in the country's agricultural 
heartland.'* 

Several attempu have been made to 
assess the overall effect of deforesution 
on the Amazon Basin*s climate. Perhapa 
the most comprehensive and auithorita- 
tive analysis is one by Ann Ifandenon- 
Sellers, using a three-dimensional gen- 
eral-circulation computer model created 
at the Goddard Institute for Space Stud- 
ies in the United Sutes. Incorporadng 
several variables, this model suggesu a 
gradual decline in average rainfatlin the 
Amazon Basin u deforestuion pro- 
gress es^i* 

The actual reducdon of rainfall in the 
Amazon is not known, 'but PhQip Feam- 
side, a resideut researcher at the Brazil- 
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A FaLt Si 

iin Iniiiiuie for Amazonian Reiearch, 
reponi ihai in 1979 Manaui weni 73 
coniccuiive dayi without rain. Salaii and 
Voie obierve thai "if luch long dry peri- 
odi were lo become commonplace or ex* 
tended there vtou\6 inevitably be a 
marked change in the natural vegeta* 
tion." Othera have concluded that even 
a reduciton in precipitation of 10-SO 
percent would alter the Amazon ecosys- 
tem. The key question, of course, is at 
what point theie human interventions 
overcome the araditional stabilizing 
forces and set in motion changes in veg* 
eution and dimaie that will lead to a 
Brazilian Amazon very different from the 
one we now knowJ^ 

Changes in land use also affect local 
rainfall bv altering the albedo, the 
amount of sunlight reflected back into 
space. The conversion of forests to crop* 
land or grassland and sometimes to des- 
ert, for example, increases the albedo. 
Where this happens, as on the fringes of 
the Sahara, the affected areas reflect 
more heat into space. Frequently as* 
sociated with this is an increase in what 
meteorologists call subsidence— a large* 
scale sinking air motion as air descends 
from higher altitudes to mainuin the 
ground'fevel heat balances. This high* 
altitude air is dry and thus reduces rain* 
fall. One consequence of this process, 
first observed in the mid-seventies, is 
that once desertification is under wav it 
can become self-reinforcing, gaining 
momentum over time.'* 

Given these effecu of )and*use 
changes ori the hydrological cycle and 
on albedo, it should come as no surprise 
that deseru are expanding in areu 
where rapidly growing populations are 
generating wholesale shifts in land use, 
such as Africa, northeastern Brazil, 
northwestern India, and northwttem 
China. Recently the United Nations En* 
vironment Programme undertook a sur- 
>*ey to assess desertification in countries 



tofStcunty (g^^ 

in (he Sudano*SaheHan region of Africa. 
(Ste Table M.) The U most populous 
countries in this group have a combined 
population of 230 million J^ople, 4S 
percent of the African total. The survey 
focused on five manifestations of deser^ 
tification«-sand dune encroachment, the 
deterioration in rangelands, forest de- 
pletion, the deterioration of irrigation 
systems, and problems in rainfed agri- 
culture. 

Not one of the 70 indicators— 5 for 
each of the 14 countries— showed any 
improvement. According to 13 of the 70 t 
indicators, there ^is no significant 
change over the seven years under re- 
view. Some 35, or half the toul measure- 
ments, showed a moderate deteriorm- 
tion. The remaining 21 showed a serious 
deterioration. The 3 indicators sho%^g 
the most consistent deterioration were 
rangelands, forests, and rainfed agricul- 
ture. Field observers confirm the survey 
findin|s, describing them as somber but 
realistic. 

Perhaps because of the Sahelian 
drought of the early seventies and the 
continent'vride drought experienced in 
Africa in 1983 and 1984, more attention 
has been focused on changin1{ larVd-use 
patterns caused by population pressure 
and the possible effects on local climate. 
In addition to the evidence from agricul- 
ture and meteorology, and the desertifi- 
cation trends, hydrological dau alto 
suggest that Africa is "drying out.** In a 
hydrological analysis measuring changes 
in river Bows, J. Sircoulon observes that 
"the Senegal, Niger, and Chari rivera, 
coming from wetter regions to the south 
. . . have undergone a severe decrease of 
runoff during the last 15 years. . . . Lake 
Chad has shown a systematic decrease of 
level since 1963. At that time the lake*s 
surface covered 23,500 sq. kilometers, 
and ihe volume of stored water .n'at 105 
billion cubic meters. In 1973. ten years 
later, the surface had been divided by 3 
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TibU M. Rale of DetertUicmUoh In the Sudano*SaheUan Raflon, 1977*04 



Country 


Sand Dune 
Encroachmeni 


Deien'or* 
ailon in 
Rangelandt 


Forest 
Depletion 


Deierior* 
ation of 
Irriptlon 
Syitemi 


lUlnfed 
Agricit- 

ture 
Problems 


Burkina Faio* 

Cameroon 

Chad 

Ethiopia 

Guinea 


0 
0 

+ + 
+ 

0 


+ 
+ 

+ + 
+ + 

0 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ + 
+ 


+ 

0 

+ + 
+ 
+ 


+ + 
+ 

+ + 
+ 

+ + 


Kenya 
Mali 

Mauriunia 

Niger 

Nigeria 


0 

+ 
+ 
+ 

0 


+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ 


+ 

+ + 
+ + 
+ 

+ + 


0 

+ 
+ 

+ + 

. 0 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Senegal 
Somalia 
Sudan 
Uganda 


+ 
+ 

+ + 

0 


+ + 
+ 
+ 

+ + 


+ 
+ 
+ 

0 


+ 

+ + 
+ 

0 


+ + 
+ 

0 

+ 



'Fonncrly Upper Volu. 
Key: o ■ itablc. + • tome increase, ++ 



... signifietm increase 
lOURCt: Adapted from Leonard Berry, **Desenificaiion in ihe Sudano-SahelUn Region 1 Ocwrttf. 
rsiion Contrpt (Nairobi), May 1984. •wn^ji- 



and the volume by four. Since this date, 
the lake has been cut into two parts. The 
northern part dries up every year, with 
only a small inflow through the 'Grande 
Barriere\*'«« 

Most meteorologists have been reluc- 
unt to attribute sifl^nificant climate shifts 
to human changes in land use. Although 
the evidence that can now be assembled 
from several fields of study is not yet 
conclusiw, it is rather persuasive. In re- 
flecting on this. Canadian meteorologist 
Kenneth Hare has concluded in an anal* 
ysis of desertification in Africa that '*we 
seem to have arrived at a critical moment 
in the history of mankind's relation to 
climate. For the first time we may be on 
the threshold of man-induced climatic 
change.**'* Knouing what we do about 
the extent of deforestation over the 
past generation and about the way the 
nydrological cycle ^-orks, it would be 



surprising if climate were not chana- 
ing. * 
The time may have come for national 
political leaders and international devel- 
opment agendes to seriously consider 
the possibility that human population 
growth may now be driving climate 
change, More significantly, it Is driving 
that change in directions that vnXi not 
benefit the people affected. It b redudng 
rainfall in areas where rain is needed for 
crop production and 4ivestock grazing. 
And It is expanding desena, which in 
turn is shrinking the land area available 
for producing food, grazing livestock, 
and produdng firewood. Those respon- 
sible for family planning programs vn\l 
be amazed to learn that their eff"cc- 
tiveness— or lack of it— may be altering 
the climate of their countr>'. perhaps ir- 
reversibly. 
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Breaking Out or 
Breaking Down. 

The demographic cranstcion, a concep* 
cual device used by demographers co ex* 
plain (he relacionthip between popula* 

(ton growth and levels of development, 
has three suges. In the first, whicn char* 
acterizet traditional societies, both birth 
and death rates are high. Societies have 
existed under these circumstances for 
long stretches, for thousands or even 
hundreds of thousands of years, without 
any appreciable change in population 
size. Births and deaths are largely in bal* 
ance. 

In the se" . vTtion of the demo* 
graphic tranSii.w living conditions get 
better as public health improves, vac- 
cines become a\*ailable. and food pro- 
duction expands. In this stage births re- 
main high but deaths fall. The result is 
rapid population growth. A society at 
this point would typically have a crude 
birth rate of45 and a crude death rate of 
15, yielding an annual population 
growth of 3 percent. 

The third stage sees living conditions 
improve further, birth control become 
widely available and used, and births de- 
clining to again roughly offset deaths. A 
balance between births and deaths in a 
modem society usually occurs with 
crude birth and death rates of around 
IS. The United Kingdom, West Ger- 
many, and Hungar>' are among the 
dozen or so countries that have com- 
pleted the demographic transition, rees- 
tablishing an equilibrium between births 
and deaths. 

Socif *ies can remain in either the Brst 
or the Bnal stage of the demographic 
transition indefinitely. This is not true, 
however, of the middle phase. Popula- 
tions growing at 3 percent per year mul- 
tiply twentyfold in a century. Many de- 
veloping countries have been In the 
middle stage since roughly mid-centur>'« 
Those now in the fourth decade of 3 per- 
cent annual population growth are en 
route to the twentyfold increase in a cen- 
tur>' that this arithmetic dictates. Unfor- 
tunately, it is difficult to imagine any 
countrv'. even one that was sparsely 
populated at mid-centur>'. sun'iving 



such an increase with iu biological sup* 
port systems and social institutions in* 
tact. 

The evidence of recent years suggests 
that countries stuck in che second stage 
for more than a few decades experience 
mounting population pressures, pres- 
sures that eventually destroy forests, 
grasslands, and croplands. As these re- 
sources deteriorate, mortality rates 
begin to rise to reestablish the balance 
between births and deaths that nature 
demands. Countries that do not make it 
to the demo^phic equilibrium* of the 
third stage will eventually return to the 
demographic equilibrium of the first. 
Nature provides no long-term alterna- 
tive. 

The mechanics of this "demographic 
regression.** rooted in the changing bal- 
ance between population size and basic 
resources, are becoming dear. For coun- 
tries that remain in the second stage for 
an extended period, population gFo\s«th 
eventually shrinks the cropland per per- 
son. Such areas are also likely to be los- 
ing topsoil due to erosion. In these situa- 
tions, the technological advances in 
agriculture— plus anvjncreases in fertili- 
zer use that can be anorde(f-*may not be 
sufficient to maintain per capita food 
production. The government must ei- 
ther use foreign exchange to import 
food or obtain food assistance from 
abroad. Because societies in the middle 
stage of the demographic transition are 
largely agrarian, a decline in per capiu 
food production invariably translates 
into a decline in per capita income. 

Many of the countries that have bro- 
ken out of the second stage cf the demo- 
graphic transition have done so ydih the 
aid of cheap energ>' and relatively favor- 
able population/land ratios. Others are 
finding it increasingly difficult to reach 
the point where gains in per capita in- 
come and the use of birth control begin 
to reinforce each other with substantial 
gains in living standards. 
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A Falii Snu ^ Staaily 



Kilo|raini 

soo- 



900< 



1930 1960 



1970 



1990 



ngiirv M. Grain Pr«dHeU«fi P«r Capitt In 
Clilntan4Arfict«19K-M 

The prospect ofmoWnf from the mid- 
dle to the final tuge of the dcfnognphic 
(rantiiion b perhaps best auetied by 
trends in per capiu food production. 
China and AfHca. with populations of 
Just over 1 billion and 531 million re- 
spectivelyi illustrate contrasting pros- 
pecu. ChinA appears to be breaking out 
and AfKca. having failed to do so, ap- 
pears to be breaking down. (See Figure 

Ai recently as the early seventies, per 
capita food production in China was lit- 
tie improved from the mid-fifties, the 
years immediately preceding the agricul- 
turally disastrous Great Leap Forward. 
During the past decade, however, per 
capita food production in Chini has 
climbed at an encouraging rate. The rate 
of population growfth has been halved 
since the early seventies, dropping to 
just over 1 percent per year. Grain pro- 
duction per capita in the mid-eighUet av- 
erages over 250 kilograms per year, up 
by one fourth from the 200 kilograms 
per year of the early seventies. Even 
chough China has serious environmental 
problems in agriculture, including soil 
erosion, and although its cropland bue 
is likely to continue shrinking durinf the 
century's closing two decades, there is a 
good prospect that livinf standards in 
(he nation will coniinue to improve 



through the end of the century.** 

Africa, in contrast, shows .ho move- 
ment toward the third suge of the demo- 
graphic transition. And time is running 
out. Population growth for the continent 
as a whole is close to 5 percent. The 
share of the population using birth con- 
trol is minuscule. Grain production per 
capiu in Africa was quite steadv 
throughout the fifUes and sixties* but k 
turned downward aAer reaching a post-- 
war high of 180 kilograms per year faa 
1967. During the mid-eighties* grain > 
productbn per person is nearly one fifth 
below the level of the late sixties. As 
noted in theopeningof this chapter, se««- 
eral countries are reporting. starvatioB 
deaths." 

In a recent report, the Worid Bank e»- 

f>reised concern about risl.ig death rata 
n several African countries. Bank dS- 
dais feel that in the absence of a n^jor 
initiative, a number of countries will c»- 
perience a disintegration of social inai^ 
tutbns and will revert to "bush** ecoooK. 
mies. The seriousness of this situation 
led several West European membere oT 
the Bank in mid-1084 (o qt|}.for .the es- 
tablishment of an emergency rescue 
(bnd for Africa. Without a sharply ex- 
panded effort in both family planning 
and fanning, the prospect is that much 
of the continent H'ill drop back into tiK 
first stage of the demographic trania- 
tion.w 



Without a fharply expanded effort 
in both family planning and farm, 
ing , much of Africa will drop bade 
into the first stage of the demo- 
r^phic transition. 



Other major areas of the n^orld have 
also remained in the second suge for a 
dangerously long period. The southem- 
most Andean countries in Latin America 
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"-Bolivia* Chile, Ecuador, and Peru-:- 
have experienced a decline in per capita 
food production for more than a decade. 
Indeed, the ircnd in per capita grain 
production in these four countries is re- 
markably similar (o that of Africa. (See 
Figure I^.) Grain output kept pace with 
population growth during the tifUes and 
sixties but then was eventually over> 
whelmed by ? : increase in human num- 
bers. As a r .ult, per capita grain pro- 
duction has fallen by roughly one fourth 
over the past 15 years. Ine forces lead- 
ing to a decline in per capita grain pro* 
duction in the South Andes are precisely 
the same as those in Africa— rapid popu- 
lation groHih, H*idespreail sou erosion 
and desertification, and lack of attention 
to agricultural development.** 

Ifdau were available for northeastern 
Brazil, a region containing some 43 mil- 
lion people, it would undoubtedly show 
a similar trend and for the same reasons. 
In addition to high birth rates and wide- 
spread soil erosion, this region may be 
suffering from climate change as well. 
Another miyor area of the world at risk 
is the Indian subcontinenu Population • 
growth rang^ from 2.4 percent in India 
to roughly S percent per year in Ban- 
gladesh. Nepal, and Pakistan. Under 
these conditions, grain output per per- 
son in the early eighties is little changed 
from the eariy fifties.^^ 

With a population of 960 million and 
a growth rate in excess of 2.2 percent per 
year, the subcontinent has remained in 
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the middle stage of the demographic 
transition for a dangerously ]ong period 
of time. Cropland per person b shrink- 
ing, soil erosion continues, and popula- 
tion ^owth remains rapid, makaog it uk- 
creasingly difficult for these coontriet to 
set in motion the self-reinforcb^ trenda 
of rising food production per person 
and falling birth rates. 

Under the ctrcumsunces now unfold- 
ing there is growing unceruiiuy kbout 
how many couniHesln the middle of the 
demographic transi^iqn wi|l be able to 
break oul By the end of the cemury the 
world may be diWded into tw groups: 
countries that have progressed into the 
final suge and those that have fallen 
back to the first stage. There are unlikely 
to be many countnes left in the middle. 
The demographic transition in cadi na- 
tion wUl have been largely completed or 
aborted. 
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A Generation of 
One-Child Families 

Earlier chapters outlined why countries 
with rapid population growth that wait 
too long before applying the brakes may 
find themselves in trouble. The first 
country to recognize this was China. 
AAer rejecting for ideological reasons 
the urging of a vigorous family planning 
program by some of their own eminent 
inteUectuals in the. fifties, the Chinese 
found by the seventies that they %yere 
facing potential demographic disaster. 

As mentioned in Chapter 9, during the 
post-Mao assessment in the late seven- 
ties the Chinese undertook several alter- 
native projeaions of population growth 
and resource demands. Even assuming 
that each couple would have just two 
children, it %iras clear that the population 
would continue to grow, because of the 
youthful age struaure, by another 300- 
400 million people. Recognizing that 
such an increase in population would 
further reduce already limited per capiu 
supplies of cropland, fresh water, and 
energy, the leaders in Bering saw that it 
would jeopardize the hard-earned gains 
of the past generation. Rather than risk 
a fall in living sundards, they decided to 
launch a one-child family program. 

Like China, other Third World coun- 
tries appear to be waiting too long be- 
fore tackling their population problems. 

China is unique in terms of population 
size, but it shares with every country the 
relationship between population and 
local life-support systems. The principal 
difference between China and other 
densely populated countries such as 
Bangladesh, India, Ethiopia, Nigeria, 
and Mexico may be thkt the Chinese 
have had the foresight to make projec- 
tions of their population and resources 
and the courage to translate the findings 
into policy. 



A generation of one-child fmmilles 
may be the key to re&iof Wig « luf. 
tained improvement in living atan* 
darda. 



In one Thir<? World country after an- 
other, the pressure on local life-support 
systems is becoming excessive, as can be 
seen in their dwindling forests, eroding 
soils, disappearing farmland, and falling 
water tables. If other govemmenu uke 
a serious look at future population/ 
resource balances, they may reach the 
same conclusion the Chinese did. And 
they mav discover that they are forced to 
choose between a one-thud fiunily pro- 
gram and falling living standards or, in 
some cases, rising death ratea. G^en the 
unprecedented numbers of young peo- 
ple who will reach reproductive age 
within the next two decades, a genera* 
tion of one-child families may be the key 
to restoring a sustained improvement in 
living standards. Success in acriving for 
an average of one child per (amity wU 
bring problems of its own, including a 
severe distortion of age-group distribu- 
tion, but it may be the price many soci- 
eties will have to pay for negleaing pop* 
ulation policy for too long. 

No government would bunch a one- 
child family program for fun..Politicany 
it is extraordinarily demanding, particu- 
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CtUing Bath on Tratk 

larly In ■odeciet with a Krong preference 
for ■oni, ai Che Chinese leaoenhip can 
auetc. Yec in lome countries, the alter- 
nauve may be an Ethiopian-type litua- 
tion, where populauon growth }| being 
checked by Amine. In paru of the Third 
WorM where the average couple ii now 
having five children, halting population 
growth will not be easy. Both ingrained 
childbearing practices and X9uthf\il 
populations make thU a difficult task. 
The inherent difficulties can be seen in 
World Bank popubtion projections, 



which show most of these nations reach- 
ing replacement-level fertility of roughly 
two children per couple atxiund 2035, 
about a half-century from now, (See 
Table lO^l.) Once this level u reached, 
most Third World populations will atill 
double again because of the prcdomi. 
nance of young people. 

Consider Bangladesh, for example: 
Though it is much smaller than China, it 
is one of the most crowded lands on 
earth. Fertility in Bangladesh is not pro- 
Jeaed to fall to replacement level until 

Tibl« 10.1. Selected Couatrict That Miy Have To Adopt r Oiws-OOld FmUIv GmI to 
Avoid a Decline in living Staiidard^t 





1982 


Country 


Population 




(million) 


Ethiopia 


33 


Senegal 


6 


Binfladeth 


93 


Nigeria 


91 


Pakiiun 


87 


Uganda 


14 


Bolivia 


6 


Ghana 


12 


Kenya 


18 


Tinxania 


20 


Zaire 


31 


Zimbabwe 


8 


Algeria 


20 


Iran 


41 


Peru 


17 


South Airica 


30 


Syria 


10 


India 


717 


Mexico 


73 


Philippines 


51 



Assumed Year of 
Reaching 
Replacement 

Fertility 



Population 
Momentum* 



Projected 
Population When 
Siationary Sute 

Is Reached 



2045 
2040 
2035 
2035 
2035 

2035 
2030 
2030 
2030 
2030 

2030 
2030 
2025 
2020 
2020 

2020 
2020 
2010 
2010 
2010 



1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
1.9 

2.0 
IJl 
2.0 
2.1 
2.0 

1.9 
2.1 
2.9 
1.9 
1.9 

1.8 
2.0 
1.7 
1.9 
1.8 



(ntillkm) 
231 
S6 
454 
618 
S77 

89 
22 
83 

15S 
117 

m 

119 
159 
49 

123 
42 
1.707 
199 
127 



«Thii mniuret ihe projecicd p^taikm grrwih aAer fmiliiy hti foltcn lo repUcemem level due to the 
Urge number of young people. (For most TWrd World eoumriet. thU it roueh^douS) 
•iiURCt: World hMnK WmUtkmk^mnt Rfpmt m4 (New York; 0»(bfd u74nlVh?!i 'Tiw). 
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(226) 

2035. A( that point its population would 
be so predominantly youthful that 
growth would continue until eventually 
there were 454 million Bangladeshis, 
five tiinet the 1982 population. 

Neighboring India hat a more success- 
ful family planning program and it ex- 
pected to l-each replacement-level fertil- 
ity by 2010, a quarter-century from now. 
Yet, like Bangladesh, it would have a 
rather youthful population that would 
continue to grow until it came to a halt 
at 1.7 billion. In effect, India would add 
the equivalent of China's population to 
its currcnc numbers. For a country that is 
now losing some 4.7 billion tons of top- 
soil from its cropland each year, the 
prospect of another billion people is dis- 
tressing, to say the least.* 

Ethiopia — whose starving people pro- 
vided the most graphic and continuing 
reminder in late 1984 of Third World 
development problems-*is not e':pected 
to reach replacement-level fertility until 
2045. With the momentum inherent in 
its a|;e stnicture, the numbvr of Ethiopi- 
ans IS projected to continue expanding 
until it reaches 231 million, seven times 
the current population and as many peo- 
ple as now live in the United States. In a 
country where soils are so eroded that 
many farmers can no longer feed them- 
selves, this demographic projection ap- 
pears unrealistic. 

Nigeria, the most populous country In 
Africa, is in a similar situation. If it at- 
tains replacement-level fertility in 2035, 
its ]|f0uthful population will reach 618 
million, more than now live in all of 
Africa. In some ways Nigeria is much 
more vulnerable than other Third World 
countries because its extraordinarily 
rapid population growth is being sup- 
ported by imports financed almost en- 
tirely by exports of oil, which will be 
largely depleted by 2000.^ 

Mexico may also have waited too lone. 
Its current population of 73 million is 
projeaed to reach 199 million before 



growth comes to a halt. Water is already 
critically short, not only in Mexiro City 
but in other paru of central and north- 
ern Mexico as well. With a near tripling 
of Mexicans in prospect, stringent water 
rationing would seem incviublc. Like 
Ni|;eria, Mexico's current population 
buildup is being supported by oil ex- 
ports. 

These population projecdons for key 
Third World counuies arc ihe official 
World Bank projections, but there is an 
air of unreality about them. Although 
they are sound in narrow demographic 
terms, they bear Uule relation to the 
deterioration of basic life-support sys- 
tems and to the resulting hunger and 
deprivation. The key question facing po- 
litical leaders in these countries is not 
whether the projections ^-ill materialize, 
but whether population growth will be 
checked b; ^orous family planning 
programs or o,, aunger-induced rises in 
ctcath rates. 

The magnitude of the effort needed to 
H\i world population gro%vth is outlined 
in a recent study by the Population Insti- 
tute, wh ich anal]^ed the costs of provid- 
ing family planning services in 12 de\ eU 
oping countries that conuin dose to two 
thirds of the Third World beyond China. 
(See Table 10-2.) The starting point of 
the study v,*zs the announced population 
goals of the 12 governments. For Ban- 
gladesh, Indonesia, and Thailand, the 
official goal is to bring fertility do\^*n to 
replacement level by 2000. Ir«dta hopes 
to achieve this by 1996. Although other 
governments have suted their ^>als dif- 
ferently, the desired reducUon in popu- 
lation gro\vth is similar. Egypt, for exam- 
ple, wanu to bring iu crude birth rate 
from 37 in 1982 to 20 by the end of the 
century. Mexico aims for an overall pop- 
ulation growth rate of 1 percent in the 
year 2000, down from 2.3 percent in 
1984. For Turkey, the end-of-centun* 
goal is three children per couple. 

The cost of providing family planning 
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(Utting Back on TVocA 



Tiiblf 10-2. Fainilx Pliiming CoiU In 
Scltctfd Countricfl, 1985, With 
Projtctioni lo 2000 



Country 


1985 


1990 


2000 






(million dollan) 


BingUdeih 


56 


99 


221 


BreiU 


105 


126 


179 


Egypt 


28 


S9 


80 


India 


SIS 


497 


806 


Indonesia 


141 


168 


245 


Kenya 


9 


21 


48 


Mexico 


55 


81 


127 


Nigeria 


SS 


68 


188 


Palutum 


29 


68 


156 


Thailanb 


42 


47 


58 


Turkey 


24 


57 


75 


Zaire 


14 


SO 


65 


Toul 


849 


1.281 


2.248 



toutec: Pbputaiion ln»U(u(e. Tmmi Npu tt tim 
StMiutmL' Fmiinn Fnm Pnmt 1990 (New Yoriu 
1984). 

services to achieve these goab is sub* 
stantial. The study notes that the funds 
would come from tour sources— individ* 
ual couples who piy some or all of the 
expense of contraceptives they use, pri* 
vate family planning organizations, ^ov* 
emments of the countries in question, 
and the international donor community. 
The Population Institute calculates that 
annual expenditures on family planning 
from all sou.xes would dimb from $849 
million in 1985 to $2.3 billion in 2000. 
In these countries couples using family 
planning services would increase from 
64 million in 1980 to 240 million in the 
year 2000, roughly a (juadrupHng. 

The World Bank estimates that adop- 
tion of a "rapid** fertility decline goal 
(2.4 children per couple in 2000) would 
require 72 percent of couples to praaice 
contraception and an annual expendi* 
ture on family planning of $7.6 billion in 
2000. Adoption of such a goal, which 



would require a 7 percent annual growth 
in family planning expendiniret. would 
be more thin onset by reduced public 
expenditures in other sectora* Yeir 2000 
savings in education expenditures alone 
would reach $6 or more per capiu in 
such disparate countries as South Korem 
and Zimbabwe.* 

These projected expenditures over 
the next 15 years are nol bcfond reach* 
Yet they cover only the first fip in frmily 
planning— (he provision of services. For 
the typical Third World country, bndg* 
ing the second gap-*-chK 
desired hmily site and the much smaller 
family required to meet stated national 
population goals— will mem reducing 
average family size from today's five chil* 
dren to about two by the year SOOO. And 
this may not be possible wiiKoui sub- 
suntial financial incentives or disincen- 
tives, such as those now being used in 
China to encourage one<h3d families. 
Wherever desired family sixe exceeds 
that which is consistent with the realiza- 
tion of population goals, stibstantial ex* 
penditures or penalties may be required 
to reconcile the two. 
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Prbparbd Statbmbnt SuBMirrED by Philander p. Claxton. Jr.. Pre8Ident, World 
Population Society, and Dr. Thomas Ooubbr. The Futures Group 

This CofTvnIttee hat performed an extraordinary service to our 
country as wall as to vast numbers of starving and helpless 
people In Ethiopia by brlnplno attention and food to them. It Is 
Important to realize, however, that their tragic situation Ib 
only for the moment the most visibly critical In Africa. Many 
neighboring countries are only a short time behind them In moving 
Into the same desperate situation. In others the poorer third or 
half of the people are already experiencing that degree of 
starvation euphemistically called malnutrition or undernutrition. 

The Agency for International Development Project known as 
rapid - an acronym for Its full title. "Resources for Awareness 
of the Impact of Population on Development" deals precisely with 
the subject concerning this Committee* the effects of too rapid 
population growth In developing countries on the health and 
welfare of their peoples and their ability to attain other goals 
for economic and social progress. RAPID National Analyses which 
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have been made for some 45 countries are designed to show the 
highest leaders of developing countries the basic demography of 
their countries and the relations of present and future 
population growth to food production, family nutrition, health of 
mothers and children and other vital aspects of their development 
such as education. Jobs, housing, urban growth, export and import 
trade and balance of payments. 

Some of the principal relationships vou a'-e investigating in 
today's hearing car be seen in the RAPID analysis for Nigeria, 
Africa's most populous country, with some 98,000,000 people. 
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Future Population Growth - The population of Nigeria is 
thought to be growing at about 3% per year. If that rate 1« 
continued* the population will double In only 23 years. The 
Total Fertility Rate - the number of children the average woman 
will have born alive during her lifetime Is est1matf>d at 6.3. If 
that rate should continue for only 30 years* by 2015 the present 
population would almost treble to about 280«000«000. In 15 more 
years by 2030 It would be about 500.000,000. However. If by a 
determined effort, the people of Nigeria could reduce their 
fertility level to about 3 rhl idren per woman by 2005. the 
population In 2015 would double rather than treble and would be 
some 90.000.000 less than with high fertility continued. By 2030 
It would be about 250.000.000 Instead of 500.000.000. 
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Basic food production and consuwotlon . In the 1960's 
Nigeria was self-supproting In food and was a leading exporter of 
cocoat palm oil and kernels and peanuts. During the 1970'Sf 
agricultural production increased an average of less than 1% per 
year. Production In 1964 was 4% less than In 1980. The 
requirements for food Imports have steadily grown. The Fourth 
Plan for 1960*1965 projects a future annual Increase of basic 
foods at 3.7% per year. Although this projection Is 
unreal 1st leal 1y hlght the excess of food demands over production 
wou 1 d cont 1 nue to grow If h 1 gh f ert 11 1 ty shou 1 d cont 1 nue . 
Increasing hunger would surely result. With a lower fertility 
rate there would be a small excess of domestic surplus. 
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In view of the actual decrease In production of basic rooos 
over recent years, a production Increase of 2% per year Is more 
realistic - though still very optimistic. With this substantial 
rate of Increase In production with high fertility continued, the 
deficit In production would grow enormously - and substantially - 
even with the lower fertility rate. 



>ro<M ct loii aiMl C o m ump t len at Baile FaodSi 1M0*2015 
fU Mwit MvCwNmi lii f M M ky U P » f >trt pm Tmt) 




Carrying Capacity - Two levels of technology . The Food and 
Agriculture Organization In Its Land Resources for the Future 
report Indicates that although Nigeria appears to have much 
unused land. It has already surpassed the potential carrying 
capacity of the land If percent subsistence level technologies 
continue. With high fertility continued, the population would 
enormously exceed the carrying capacity of the land. 
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Carryine Capacity 
•ubsittanea Laval Farming Tachneloflat 
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Even ff ft should be possible for Ntgerta to achieve a major 
transformation In agricultural technology to the Intermediate 
level now experienced In parts of Asia and Latin America, if high 
fertility should continue* the population would soon again exceed 
the carrying capacity of the land. 
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Population at High Health Risk . In any developing country, 
the population most vulnerable to debflltating and mortal 
diseases are the women of chl Idbear Ing age and Infants and 
children under 5. In Nigeria there are now about 40«000«000 In 
this group out of the population of 98.000.000. With high 
fertility continued, by 2000 this group would Increase to 
68.000.000. With a lower fertility rate. It would be 10.000,000 
fewer. By 2015 with hl-^ fertility It would total 117.000.000 - 
and with lower fertility would be 40,000,000 fewer. The 
difference in the burden on the national supplies of nutritious 
foods and on the preventive and curative health services would be 
tremendous . 



Population at Hifh Itoalth fltel^ IMB^IS 
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ramtly Stze and Nutrltton The difference high and lower 
fertility levels will make In the health of the nation Is of 
enormous Importance. However, It affects the ordinary family 
directly In terms of the food It can afford and Its ret»>f r^ments 
for food with many or fewer chlldrer . Assume a family wl^h the 
average six children, born two years apart. Food requirements 
would Increase as shown by the shaded bars. With lower fertility 
and three chl Idren also born two years apart, the food 
requirements would be as shown by the open bars. We know that In 
Nigeria 20% of urban families and 40% of rural families do not 
have Incomes sufficient to meet family food requirements. In 
many cases by the time the fourth child Is born the family ts 
consuming all the food It can buy. After that, with other births 
there simply Is not enough nutrition for all. 
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It Should be enphaslzed that despite the dire situation 
Nigeria faces in food, nutrition and health. It is better off 
than many other countries in Africa. The situation in the 
countries of the Sahel is far more desperate and the need for 
slowing population growth, along with other changes is even 
greater. 

We do not argue that reducing rapid population growth would 
be a panacea for Africa's problem of food, nutrition and health. 
There are other factors that also must be corrected. But we do 
say that unless there Is a great reduction In the fertility rate 
in most African countries - and quickly - there Is Mttle chance 
that what we now see in Ethiopia will be avoided in many other 
countries in the very near future. 
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Prsparkd Statement op Ambassador Edwin M. Martin, Population Crisis 

Committee 

I believe that this Committee today or at earlier Hearings has 
receive^^dequate Information about the population growth which is taking 
place at various rates In various countries and Its consequences for humar. 
well-being now and in the future. Information has also been provided, 
especially by Mr. Claxton, on the improvements made possible by slower 
rates of growth, not only with respect to hunger but as to many other 
important aspects of our lives. 

The obvious question left Is what are the main obstacles to 
achieving such a lower rate of growth where It is needed and how best the 
U.S. can help to overcome them when our help Is requested. I shall 
attempt to describe the obstacles and Senator Taft will outline the ways 
the U.S. can help* 

The principal actors In this drama are the governments and the 
parents. Each faces certain Inherent constraints but each Is also subject 
to external Influences. I shall describe the latter first. Before doing so 
I wish to emphasize that the relative importance of each obstacle I 
mention In each of the three categories varies from country to country 
and even within some countries. Generalizations, which are ail there Is 
time for today, have to be used with caution. 

Perhaps the most talked about "influence" is religion. I feel It 
Is important, but we should not be too frightened by It. First as to the 
Catholic religion. The position of the Pope and the top Catholic 
hierarchy Is well known. On the other hand the four leading Catholic 
countries of Europe, Italy, Spain, Portugal and France, ail have growth 
rates of 1% or less. In all abortion Is accepted as the inescapable answer 
in many cases and has been legalized In Italy and France. Polls have 
made clear the attitude of U.S. Catholics toward birth control. In the 
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other big Catholic area, Latin America, public and private family planning 
programs are the rulei not the exception, and good progress has been made 
In most of them. 

As to the countries whose religion Is primarily Islam, the picture 
Is more uneven though It probably Is due more to the position assigned to 
women than to strictures against family planning, religious leaders often 
being favorable to It. The governments of the UAR, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh have all endorsed reduction In their population growth strongly 
but It is clear that Muslim influences have been Important though not 
unique factors in preventing much progress. The Middle East countries 
have rarely endorsed family planning and their oU wealth has not, at least 
as yet, produced a decline In growth rates. 

On the other hand a largely Muslim country like Indonesia Is 
carrying out a very sucessful program, as has Tunisia under Its modernizing 
leadership, especially with respect to the role of women. 

In a few cases the belief that more is better, especially with 
respect to military power, disregarding how much it depends today on 
hardware rather than the number of soldiers still can be a problem. 
Malaysia seems to be the nrrast prominent current case, recently having 
cancelled a rather successful family planning program In favor of a 
population of 70 million In the next century. 

There are also cases, particularly in Africa and India, where 
tribal or ethnic rivalries resist population control programs. This Is often 
serious but the examples are feW) Kenya being one of the key ones helping 
It to be the leader In the growth race with the average wonuui having 8 
children. 

^ In some countries, especially In Latin America, extreme left 
groups join the conservative religious leaders In opposing family planning) 
denouncing It as a U.S. effort to weaken the developing world on the one 
hand and on the other pointing to the Soviet bloc and Cuba as examples 
of how low growth falls In Communist countries. 
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I believe none of these obstacles is as important globally as 
those centered in governments and in parents. As to governments, most 
developing countries have bureaucracies which are inexperienced, poorly 
trained, and often corrupt. In so far as they are educated, they tend to 
be and wish to remain isolated from rural life though 70% or more of the 
population of most countries are villagers. 

To worsen this problem there is a natural tendency to put famUy 
planning in the Ministry of Health, naturally the domain of M.D.S. The 
sklUs of a fine doctor and a good public administrator have few overlaps. 
In addition they tend to prefer the challenges of curative care rather than 
the largely routine ones of contraception and to be reluctant to delegate 
the latter to the less trained midwife, tradition&l doctor or paramedic even 
though most of the latter do Uve in viUages, have the confidence of 
viUagers and are usually women, an Important advantage in many cultures. 

Governments of most developing countries are also hard-pressed 
to collect enough taxes to finance all the programs they would like to 
provide and many others seem to them to produce more visible and 
immediate returns, really and politically. 

At the parent level there are several kinds of problems, most of 
them with deep cultural and sometimes practical roots. In the absence of 
social security systems in nrnt developing countries, conventional wisdom 
is that many chUdren will (insure enough surviving to take care of you in 
your old age. The pattern of low chUc; mortality and opportunities for a 
better educated, more healthy chUd to earn more is a relatively new one, 
still not usual, especially in Africa. 

It is also conventional wisdom in many rural areas that many 
ChUdren are needed to help parents with running the farm. Rural 
overpopulation, reflected in massive rural-urban migration, is making this 
an objective but it will take time for this to be accepted widely. 

More Important than either of them, in my judgment, is the 
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tradition in most, though not ali, societies, that the man is the 
decision-maker for the family. He tends to want children to show his 
virility and to have his name carried on. In many cases, as revealed by 
studies of food distribution within households, he is little concerned about 
his wife's health. He may also fear that protecting her against pregnancy 
opens the door for her to deceive him. A study done several years ago 
indicated that one-third of Mexican women employing a good contraceptive 
thought their husbands didn't know it. For the male to be the leader in 
such matters is facilitated by the superior education he usually has 
compared to his wife though this is lessening gradually. 

I have the feeling also thai one of the various reasons why the 
many families who live below the poverty line and are hence least able to 
give their children the education and nutrition and health care necessary 
for them to fulfill their potential in life nevertheless have the largest 
families is that their first priority is survival through tomorrow or til 
harvest at best. Planning for the future of their children and choosing to 
have the number they can provide with good prospects for their families 
seldom commands their attention. One must never underestimate the 
importance of the literal nwanlng of "family planning." 

In closing I wish to emphasize to this Committee, established to 
deal with the critical world problem of hunger on which I have spent much 
time in recent years, how central I feel is the poverty factor. Plenty of 
food is being produced; more will be of little help unless it can cost less, 
seldom possible. In fact the reverse will often be the case as good land 
and fresh water is used up to feed S4 million more people each year. In 
these circumstances there is no escape from the conclusion that a 
two-child family will eat better today and tomorrow than a six-child one. 
There will be more resources to go around and less price-elevating 



demand. 
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Prepared Statkmbnt of Robert Taft. Jr.. Former U.S. Senator, Popuwtion Crisis 

COMMriTEE 

CongreasMQ Leliod, distinguished .esbera of Congreae. I «. piea.ed co be 
Invited here to teatlfy before the Houae Select Conilttee on Hunger. 

I am m aeaber of the board of dlrectora of the Population Crlala Conlttee. 
PCC la a private non-proflt organisation which haa, since Its estsbllshaent In 
1965, been s lesder aaong populstlon orgsnlsatlons In efforts to strengthen 
polltlcsl snd flosnclsl support for family plaonlng overaeaa. Our work 
involvea high-level advocacy at hose mnd abroad to Increaae governrMot 
coaiatBent and alao aelectlve aupport of Innovative private family planning 
progrsma In developing countrlea. it la perhapa Important to atate that we 
receive no U.S. government money for any part of our programs. Thua, while wm 
■*y espreaa atrong oplnlona about the direction of U.S. population aaslstance, 
these comments are not motivated by sny financial Interest In the progrsm. It 
1« also Importsnt to sfflrm that PCC does not sdvocste the use of sbortlon as s 
method of family plsnnlng. 



PCC welcomes thm opportunity to share with the Select Conlttee on Hunger 
our growing concern over the future of U.S. ssslstsi International fsmlly 
plsnnlng progrsms and the potentlslly devaststlng Impsct that s reduced U.S. 
commitment to efforts to reduce rapid populstlon growth might have on the 
prospects for long-term development In the Third World, Including developments 
thst would fsce the problems of food production snd hunger. 

Unless Congress Intervenes directly to challenge certain aspects of the 
Admlnlstrstlon*s management of U.S. population asslstsnce, the overseas family 
plsnnlng Infrastructure which has been palnstslclngly built over the last two 
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decades vlll be dlsaentled. The process Is slready well undervsy. 

The origins of the current policy crisis date bsck to the International 
Conference on Population held laat Auguat in Mexico City. In preparation for 
U.S. participation in the conference, the White House issued s policy statement 
on U.S. population aaaistance vhich vaa a draaatic revsraal of longatanding 
bipartiaan policy on the aubjcct. 

The draft White Houae policy stateoent ude aoae incredible atateaenta. It 
argued that population growth "ia. of itaelf, a neutral phenoaenon,** that in 
fact ""population growth has been an essential eleaent in ecoaoalc progress.** 
It chsrscterised the efforts of Third World countries to aoderste populstion 
growth ratea aa ""an overreaction.** Arguing that the poat-var population booa 
need not have becoae a criais, it blaaed the probleaa associated with current 
populstion pressures abroad on aisaanageaent by Third World countriea of their 
econoaiea. in particular, goveroaent control and interference in the fora of 
price fixing and confiacatory taxea. Finally, it argued that econoaic freedoa, 
leading to econoaic growth, would in and of itaelf lead to population 
atabilisation. By propoaing free enterpriae as the aolution both to the 
probleaa created by rapid population growth and to population growth itaelf, 
the paper iaplicitly rejected the iaportance of direct interventiona to bring 
down birthratea through organised faaily planning aervicea. 

In addition to theae apurioua pronounceaenta on population growth, the 
paper set forth specific new restrictions on eligibility for U.S. populstion 
aaaiatance, deaigned to iapoae the Adalnistrstion's views about abortion on 
faaily planning prograaa around the world. The paper atated that the United 
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eht aspAMioa of faailf plaQaing Mrvleaa worldvlda. 

Tha policy chae eho Unltod Seataa dalagoeioQ took to eho (taslco Cltf 
Popttlatiott CoQfaraooa «aa blataotlf aalf*eoQtradletorf — It pladfad cootlnuad 
O.t. population aaaiataaca. but at tha aaaa tiaa rajactad tha oaad for It. 

AID la Dov Id tho procaaa of attaapting to iaplaaant tha uav Maxico Cltp 
popuUtioQ poliep, and tha aganof eoutinuaa co profaaa a continuad atrong 
coMitMut to intamatioMl faallf planning. But anf illualona that tha 
Adainiatration would toapor tha iaploMntation of ita now pollcf ao aa to avoid 
daaaga to ongoing faailf planning prograaa vara ahattarad hf tha withdrawal of 
U.S. aupport to tha Zatarnatloaal Plannad Paranthood Padaratlon (XPPP) laat 
Oaeaabar. Hora raeantlf, AID haa withheld $10 aillion out of cha 946 ailllon 
U.S. contribution to tha Unitad Mationa Pund for Population Actlvltlaa (UMPPA), 
tha aaount aaraarkad bp Congraaa laat paar, bacauaa of eoncama ovar UllPPA*a 
aaaia tanca to prograaa in China. Putura 0.8. contrlbutiona to UNPPA now appa&r 
incraaainglp vulnarabla to attacka hf anti*faailp planning groupa. 

Oafortunatalp, tha attack on faailp planning prograaa haa not atoppod vith 
OHPPA and XPPP. Sinca Pabruary, AID officiala hava takan atapa to aova agalnat 
tha larga 0.8. noagovaraaantal faailp planning organisatlona (HOOa) which 
conatituta tha raaainlng aajor channala of populntlon aaaiatanca ochar than 
diract aupport to govarnaanta. Tha potential lapact on Intamaclooal faailp 
planning prograaa of n withdrawal of 0.8. fuoda to both XPPP and UNPPA, 
coabinad with Inaligibilltp of larga ouabara of foraign NOOa to racaiva AXD 
fuoda through U.8.-baaad intaraadiariaa« ia anoraoua. 
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le a larga nuftbar of count rlaa raealvlng aupport through NGOa. abortion Is 
lagal for raaaona othar than a thraat to the life of the vooan. In 35 
countrlaa raealvlng AID aaclatanca In FY 1984, rapreaentlng U5 billion people 
dr over 70 percent of the populetlon In ell eountrlee receiving eeeletenee, the 
evellebUlty of ebortlon le permitted for noQ-llfe-threetenlng eondltlone. In 
eoM eountrlee, the legel etetue of ebortlon le elftller to thet In the United 
Stetee. However, the llet of 35 eountrlee eleo Includee aejor Cethollc 
eountrlee like Bretll end Mexico where ebortlon le perttelly reetrlcted ee well 
ee Iftportent pro-Weetern eld-reelplente like Kenye, Morocco end Thellend, six 
out of 10 eountrlee on AID'e priority llet for populetlon eeeletence fell Into 
thle cetegory. Koet aedlcel Inetltutlone end heelth provldere In theee 
eountrlee — the beckbone of AID-eupported feftlly plennlng progreoM — would 
loee eligibility for eupport, elnce under AID'e propoeed languege they ere 
performing or pronotlng ebortlon "ee e nethod of feally planning," Their loee 
of eligibility would repreeent e aeJor longtera eetbeek to ongoing family 
plennlng progrefte. 



In terae of the Ispect on the aajor ehennele of populetlon eeeletence , e 
plenned $17 Billion grent of ceeh end coawNlltlee to the Internetlonel Planned 
Perenthood Federetlon (IPPF) hee elreedy been withdrawn. All technical 
eeeletence, treinlng end reeeerch progreae carried out by U.S. unlvereltlee ere 
threetened beceuee unlvereltlee cennot, eccordlng to their legal advlaore, 
accept reeponelblllty for policing the Adalnletretlon'e new reetrlctlone. The 
■ajor U.S.-beeed NGO Intersedlarlee, hevi eleo Indlceted thet they aay be 
unable to reech eccOHodetlon with AID on the new contractual language. Out In 
the field, foreign orgenlsetlone are Indlcetlng thet they cennot egree to eoae 
or ell of the provlelone. Including orgenlsetlone with no current Involvenent 
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in •bortion. Som $U0 aillioQ in currant prosraM My ba at ataka. 

Aa inaligibility alUioataa currant NOO intarMdiariaa» AID will ba f oread 
to allocata iQcraaaing aMunta of population fuoda to 8«D«rally laaa affactlva 
SovarnMnt profraM. Ironically, laaa affactlva faally planning prograaa that 
raach fmwr couplaa will raault In unwinted pragnanclaa which lo turn vlll laad 
to Bora Mtanul daatha lo childbirth* infant daatha and an locraaaad ouabar of 
abortlona. Cloaaly-apacad blrtha and fraquant chlldbaarlng ara aajor 
coBtrlbutora to high rataa of Infant and utarnal mortality lo tha Third World. 

Urga faalllaa advaraaly affaet utamal and child autrltlon» birth waight and 
lUlt iMunlty agalnat dlaaaaa. Paally planning alona could raduca infant and 
Mtamal aortallty by half by halplng couplea apaea blrtha and avoid hlgh-rlak 
pragnanclaa. Raaaarchara at Johna Hopklna Onlvaralty aatlaata that 5.8 million 
Infant and utamal daatha could ba prevaatad annually If idaal child apaelng 
and avoldanea of pragnancy by vary young and oldar vomu wara unlvaraally 
achlavad. Unfortunataly* only ona-thlrd of tha 500 Billion couplaa in 
davaloplng countrlaa» axdudlng China, hava accaaa to fatlly planning aervlcaa. 

By lowtrlng tha coat-«ffaetlv«naaa of faally planning afforta» tha nev 
population policy will raduca accaaa to faally planning aarvlcaa and Inereaaa 
tha nuabar of couplaa raaortlng to abortion. 

Baaldaa tha dlaaatroua practical Upact the laplaaancatlon of the nev 
policy will hava on International faally planning prograaa. aerloua queatlona 
of principle are ralaad by tha Adalnlatratlon'a new policy. We believe the 
coaalttae ahould recognise eeverel broad concerne ehared by aany In the 
International faally planning field, including generel leeuae of foreign 
aaeletence policy. 
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Firtt, iaplraantation of tha Adainiatratioci'a nav policy auggaaea to paople 
in davaloping nationa that tha U.S. sovaroMot nov aaaka to aanipulata tha 
population policiaa of thair countriaa by iapoaing conditiona on ita aaaiatanca 
to iodisanoua nongovarnaantal organisationa potantially at odda vith lav and 
policy in tha aid-raeipiant country. Thia rapraaanta a pracadant-aetting break 
vlth tha longatanding principlaa of non^intarfaraoea and voluntariaa aaaociatad 
vith U.S. population aaaiatanca prograu. Badrock principlaa of U.S. 
population aaaiatanca ainca tha incaption of tha prograa 20 yaara ago hava bean 
that population aaaiatanca ia navar to ba iapoaad on diainteraatad developing 
country govemaanta» that other forae of developaent eeeietence euch ee PL 480 
ere not conditioned on ecceptence of e perticuler populetion policy, end thet 
O.S.-eupported progress reepect locel culturel end religioue veluaa. 
laplaaentetion of the policy etteapte to aeke U.S. privete eactor inetitutione 
end their indigenoue eubgrenteee in developing countriee toole of the 
Adainietretion'e enti-ebortion ceapeign. Such aieuea of privete eactor 
inetitutione terniehee the iaage of ell U.S. foreign eeeietence progreaa end in 
perticuler of populetion eeeietence. 

Second, in laplaaanting ite new policy, tha Adalnietretion hes teken cere 
to protect the conatitutionel righte of O.S.-beeed orgenisetione to engege in 
lagel ebortiott-releted ectivitiae vlth funde received froa eourcee other then 
AID. Tha daeiaion not to apply the new abortion reetrictione to U.S. 
orgealietlone ie obviouely baaed on the Adainietretion'e recognition thet U.S. 
courte could ba expected to overturn euch e policy on both etetutory end 
conetitutlonel grounde. The aeeeege of the nev policy ie thet the 
Adainietretion ie prepared to punieh the cititene of other countriee by denying 
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fuodi for such oisded faally plaooing ••rvlcea bacauaa of the a^^r liability of a 
Mdlcal procadura vhlch la lagal aod vldaly parforaad lo our own couotry. 

Whlla auch a clear double ataodard aay ba peralaalble lo a atrlct 
cooatltutlooal aeoae, It axceada the atatutory provlalooa of the Forclgo 
Aaalataoce Act and ruoa directly couoter to laportaot prloclplea of curraot 
U.S. foreign policy. The U.S. haa a longataodlng comltMot to both the apread 
of deaocratlc loatltutlooa aod the raapeet for netlooal aovarelgnty. Although 
the Adalolatratloo haa racogolsad the loharaot national aoveralgoty of other 
oatlooa In Ita daclaloo oot to lapoaa the oev abortloo reatrlctlooa oo 
governMot-to-govarnuot prograaa* It haa failed to recogolae that national 
aoverelgoty exteoda to forelgo oongovarnaental orgaolsatlooa which operate 
uoder lawa aod pollclaa of their own couotrlaa aod which ofteo receive funding 
for faally plaooing froa their own aod other dooor governaaota. Our crltlca 
arouod the world are likely to exploit a policy which lapoaea reatrlctlooa oo 
the actlvltlea of LDC loatltutlooa aod cltlceoa which would be unacceptable — 
eveo uocooatltutlonal — lo the U.S. 

Thlrdi the new populatloo policy ruoa directly couoter to ooe of the 
ceoterplecea aod broad policy thenea of the Reagao Adalolatratlon*a ageoda — 
■upport for the private aector. The private aector can be an extreaely 
powerful aod dynaolc force for change lo the developing world, aod we fully 
aupport efforta to expaod private aector Inltlatlvea lo faally planolng. 
However, ooe mat queatloo ^ he alocerlty of the Adalnlatratloo*a provotloo of 
the private aector wheo the exlateoce aod effectlveoeas of looovatlve aod 
creative private loatltutlooa la threateoed for reaaona of political 
expedleocy. 
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Th« orginlsitloni thraitanad ire iom of tha aoit coit-eff active and 
Innovatlva Inatltutlona In tha U.S. foralgn aaalatanea prograa. Thay ara alao 
tha rapoaltory of aoat of tha vorld'a tachnlcal axpartlaa on faally planning — 
in aaaantlal raaourca that can noC ba aaally raplacad. Tha organliatlona play 
a critical Inatltutlon-bulldlng rola» aapaelally laportant In tha davaloplng 
countrlaa which ara plaguad by a lack of Inf raatructura and tralnad aanpowar. 
By vlrtua of long axparlanca» thay plonaar nav atrataglaa and Invant Innovatlva 
aolutlona to problaaa that ara tallorad to local condltlona. 

If tha Adalnlatratlon la alncara In Ita coMltaant to axpand accaaa to 
voluntary faally planning aarvlcaa worldvida, It cannot raallatlcally 
accoapllah that goal without tha prlvata aector and aultllataral organliatlona. 
Currantly, AID govarnMnt-to-govarnaant population aaalatanea raachea laaa 
than 30 countrlaa. In contraat» NGO prograaa raach 90 countrlaa* and ONFPA 
prograaa raach 120 countrlaa. (Saa Tabla I). Thare are no bllataral 
population prograaa (but larga NOG prograu) In kay countrlaa auch aa Haxlco» 
Braill and Nlgarla whera dlract govarnMnt-to-govamaant aupport would ba 
politically unaccaptabla to thoaa countrlaa. Tha aaall nuabar of bllataral 
prograaai coablnad with problaaa of political aanaltlvlty which would ba 
angandarad by dlract O.S. population aaalatanea In a nuabar of countrlaa 
laportant to O.S. national aacurlty, aaka prlvata» nongovernaantal funding 
channala not Juat coat-affactlva» but aaaantlal. 

Tha daclaratlona of tha Intamatlonal Conference on Population In Mexico 
City Indicate that world leadera have coae to recognlie the aerloua 
conaequeocea of exceaalve population growth. Many of the leadera of developing 
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FOFUUTZOS AS8Z8TAHCR PtO?I0ID IT AID BIUTUAL PIOGIAMS, 
im, oniBt WOOm « ORFPA BT UGZON 
(In ■lllloM of dolUri) 

Other 
Centrally 

Bl lateral itff Funded ROOe* 

(proposed PT 1986) (actual PT 1984) 



Africa 



Total Kuaber 
of Countries 



8 

$23.9 

Latin Aaerlca and the Caribbean 

11 
$25.5 



Total Funding 
Levels 



Total Number 
of Countries 

Total Funding 
Levels 



Aaia and the Pacific 

Total Nufflbcr 

of Countries 4 

Total Funding 

Levels $43.3 



Hear Bast 

Total Number 
of Countries 

Total Funding 
Levels 



2 

$6.0 



28 

$10.2 

34 

$13.9 

19 

$11.7 

13 

$2.7 



26 

$6.9 

21 
$12.7 

12 

$5.9 
6 

$5.2 



miFFA 

42 
$33.7 

32 
$17.5 

31 
$57.2 

10 
$12.3 



* Includes only field expenditures associated vith the prograas of 
nongovernmental organisations centrally-funded by AID*8 Office of Population In 
FY 1984. An estimated $20 million In additional NGO programs are Included 
under the bilateral programs. These would also be affected by the new policy. 
Total allocations to NGOs in FY 1984 rapraaented 48 perent of the AID 
population budget. . 
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OAtloiM oov undaratand fully the Intanalty of the problaa and the urgency of 
iMadlete eitlon to confront It. 

In the long ruu, euetelned fertility declinee depend on Indirect 
development aeeeuree euch ee reieing the etetue of vomen, iaproving child 
eurvivel end iocreeeing econoalc opportunitiee for the poor aejority. Theee 
efforts increeee the iapect of direct interventione to lover birthretee through 
feally plenning end ere deeireble on their own aerite. Although eocioeconoaic 
developaent doee not effect fertility directly or iavnJietely, it cen have en 
enoraoue inpact on levele of contreceptive prevelence, ecceptence of eull 
family idaele, end vo«en*e perception of elteroative rolee to childbeering. 
Without thei^e changee, it will be extreaely difficult for aoet count riee to 
ettein populetion etebilisetion even if faaily planning efforte ere greetly 
expanded. 

But it ehould be noted that the bulk of U.S. developaent aaeietence ie 
devoted to theee typee of eociel and economic progreae, in perticuler to 
prograaa which have the effect of further reducing death ratee. Only e eaall 
proportion ie coaaitted to populetion and faaily planning aeaeuree deeigned to 
effect birthretee. In FT 1984 and FT 1985, AID apent over eeven tiaee the 
aaount expended for populetion eeeietence on efforte to iaprove heelth end 
nutrition through bileterel end aultileterel eeeietence end PL-480 title II. 
During the period FT 1962 to FT 1984 AID expended $2.4 billion on international 
faaily planning and $30.4 billion, or roughly 12 tiaee the eaount, on PL-480 
aaeietence. Theee figuree include the U.S. contributione to the UNFPA — the 
only aultileterel agency with eny aejor focue on populetion progreae. The 
figuree do not include our contributione to the aultileterel developaent banke 
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•nd other aganciaa which are haavily involvad in agricultural developaent , 
health and nutrition, but for the aoat pert eupport fev if eny feaily plennlag 
progreM. (See Teble 2). Conendeble efforte to iaprove heelth end nutrition 
end eccoapenying reduction in aortelity retee end increeeed lifa expectency 
■uet be belenced with increeeed efforte to reduce fertility retee. Otherviee, 
our uell-aeening eeeietence vlll eiaply coaplicete the long-renge probleae in 
developing countriee. 

PCC eppleude the efforte of the Selecc Cooaittee on Hunger to diecover the 
beet etretegiee for ellevieting hunger through long-tera developMnt. Such en 
endeevor ie eepecielly <«portent in the wake of the recent food crieie in 
Africe. Keelieticaiy, the food crieie will not be reeolved without reeolution 
of the populetion crieie. Onfortueetely, aoet Africen govenwente were 
reluctent until recently to eeteblieh end maintain effective faaily plenning 
program . But foreign eid donore Bight heve prevented aoae of the tregedy in 
Africe. Too little of their inveetaent in Africe hee gone for faaily planning. 
The 400 aillion Africene living in eub-Seheren countriee require $600 Billion 
to $800 Billion per yeer to enaure ecceee to good voluntery faaily plenning 
eervlcee. The donor coaaunity hee been providing only about lOZ of the needed 



Donore provided about $1 billion worth of food aid for Africe in 1984, end 
et leeet $S00 aillion aore ie needed for the preeent eaergeocy. It ie likely 
thet e decede of edequete inveetaent in feally plenning would heve been auch 
aore coet-effective end would heve gone e long way towerd ellevietion of the 
huaan aieery now occurring. 



aaount. 
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uuTZfi niotinis n o.s. rouxoi assxstams 

(BllliOM of dolUra) 



FT 1984 rr 1983 FT 1986 

•etval satiMts proposed 

BPP0RT8 TO IMPROVE HBAL 

NUTRITION 1695.9 2184.5 1620.8 



Bil»f ral Aaaiatanco 851.4 1038.0 943.8 

Agricultural Rural Dovalopaent 6 

Nutrition 723.2 769.7 797.4 

Raalth 128.2 243.3 146.4 

Child Survival Fund - 25.0 

P.L."480 - Titla II < 740.0 1001.0 650.0 

Multilateral Aaaiatance* 104.5 145.5 27.0 



EFFORTS TO LOUER BIRTHRATES 242.4 287.1 250.0 

Bilateral t Multilateral Aaaiatance 

Population Planning 242.4 287.1 250.0 



*Multilater&l aaaiatance iocludea only U.S. voluntary contributiona to the 
following organitationas United Nationa Children' a Fund (UNICBF), Food 6 
Agriculture Organiiation/World Food PrograMC (FAO/VFP), and International Fund 
for Agricultural Developvent (IFAD). Total aultilateral funding levela do not 
include U.S. voluntary contributiona to the international financial 
ioatitutiona (IFIa), auch aa the World Bank, the International Developnent 
Aaaoeiation (IDA), and the regional aultilateral developaent banka (MOBa). The 
IFIa devote an extreaely aaall percentage of their total expenditurea on 
population aaaiatance and spend in exceaa of one quarter of their budgets on 
agriculture and rural developaent activities. 
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B¥«ry fmr dooor cutioni provida davalopint eountriaa vith foraign aid 
totaling about $l\ a paraon. Of that aMunt only U eanta goea for population 
planning and prograaa. Without aubatantial iocraaaaa in funda for faaily 
planning prograaa tha davaloping vorld ia dooaad to rapaat, parhapa aavaral 
tia«a» tha tragady in Africa. 

Studiaa ahov that aoat couplaa in tha davaloping vorld vlah to plan whan to 
hava childran and hov aany to hava. World Fartility Survey data froa 29 
davaloping eountriaa in Aaia and Utin Aaarica indicated that alaoat half of 
aarriad voaan of reproductive age (15-49) mnt no aora children, and one-third 
did not want or plan their laat pregnancy. The approxiaataly 40 aillion 
pregnaociee teralnated vorldvlde by abortion each year, the aajority illegal, 
indicate unset deaand for effective faaily planning aarvicea. Paally planning 
prograaa can gubatantially reduce reliance on abortion to regulate fertility. 
Faaily planning prograaa can help in acceptance of auch plana, eapecially where 
the problea ie aoet eevere. 

However, current world ef forte are inadequate. Faaily planning inforaation 
and eervicea are not readily available to roughly two-thirde of Third World 
couplee (outeide of China). Ae a reault, contraception ia uaed by an average 
21 percent of couplee in theee eouutriee . Third World acceaa to and 
uae of contraception auet inereaee three to four-fold to reach all couplaa who 
n«ed faaily planning eervicee. ihie will require annual worldwide expendituree 
of $4 billion to $8 billion, or between $10 and $20 per couple of reproductive 
age living in developing count riee. 

Bconoalc conditione in the leae-developed countriea aake the initiation of 
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ntv fully planning prograu difficult. Dacraaaad foraign axehaoga aarninga 
and incraaaad eoata for iaporta and debt aerviea hava laft uny countriaa in 
aarioua aeonoalc atraita. Evan ao, uny hava aubatantially incraaaad apanding 
on population prograu. Countriaa lika India and Zodonaaia uov cover Mat of 
the coet of their o«m progreu. Nevertheleee, raqueete froa developing netione 
for populetion eeeietence eubetentielly exceed funde eveileble froa AID, UNPPA 
end IPPF. Approved but not funded DNFPA progreu totel et leeet $250 alllion 
thie yeer. AID end ZPPP together nud en edditionel $120 «;ilion per yeer to 
uet current beckloge. 

A Blniul budget to eerve 400 alllion couplee vlth beeic eervicee vould 
require en incruee of eld froa the q.s. end other donore froa $450 alllion to 
et leeet $2 billion, vlth developing netione (excluding Chine) theaeelvee 
incrueing their budgetery ellocetione to feally plenning froa $650 alllion to 
et luet $4 billion. Even theee figuree do not teke into eccount the feet that 
the nuaber of reproductive ege couplee will continue to expend (by 40% by the 
end of the century). Hoet of theee future perente ere elreedy born. To met 
the U.S. ehere of theee requircunte end help initiete nav progreu, en 
incruee in the AID budget for populetion eeeietence froa $290 alllion to $450 
alllion ie needed iamdietely. 

The increeeed ewereuee end receptivity to faally planning progreu 
Horldvlde ere lergely the reeult of U.S. leaderehip over the peet 20 yeere. We 
ere etill the aoet iaportent technicel end finanelel reeource eround the globe, 
end thie kind of luderehip reuiu cleerly in the nationel intereet. The new 
Mexico City populetion policy celle into queetion the leederehip role the U.S. 
hae pleyed in expending the eveilebility of voluntery faally planning eervicee 
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worldwide ovtr thm laat two deeadta. It ia overwhelalngly claar that the U.S. 
■uat contlnua Ita laaderahlp rola not only In financial aid, but in urging 
davaloping world go^armanta to give highar priority to faaily planning. 

CoQgraaa auat directly challenge the iapleaentation of the Adninistration'a 
new Hexico City population policy by addraaaing the iaaue thia year. Failure 
to do ao Bay reeult in e dieaantling of the veet network of aultilateral and 
nongoveroMntal organiaationa, both at hoae and abroad, that have paved the way 
for goverOMnt acceptence of the neceaaity of family planning aervicea around 
the world. 
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